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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE Materials which compoſe the 
following Collection were found, 
after her deceaſe, in the library of a LADY 
who has frequently contributed to the a- 
muſement, and, it is believed, the improve- 
ment of her ſex, and who was equally re- 
markable for her good ſenſe, elegance, and 
taſte. It may not be impr oper to add, that 
theſe volumes contain only original Novels, 
Eſſays, Poems, Characters, and other ar- 
ticles of entertainment, which the Editor 
flatters himſelf will prove no leſs inſtructive 
than pleaſing to his Fair Readers; and ap- 
pear equally conducive to the intereſts and 
advancement of Virtue, Religion, and Learn- 

ing. 
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NARROW ESCAPE. 


7 11s CIA881 c, having finiſh- 
1 ed his ſtudies at Cambridge, went to pay 
a a viſit to his guardian at his ſeat in Hert- 
fordſhire. He loſt both his parents when he was 
ſo young, that he had a very faint remembrance 
of thoſe near relations. His uncle by his mo- 
ther's fide, Mr. Turner, took care of his edu- 
cation and his fortune till he came of age, 
which was juſt at the time he quitted the uni- 
verſity to make the above-mentioned vin. 
As Charles was a genteel young fellow, had 
an eaſy addreſs, and was very politely accotn- 
pliſhed, he made no ſmall impreſſion on the ladies 
in his uncle's neighbourhood ; and his arciving 
to the poſſeſſion of eight hundred a year in 
land, and twice as many thouſands in the public 
fands, did not render him leſs agreeable! in their 
eyes. He was, in truth, univerſally careſſed 
wherever he went, and overheated from all 
_ quarters with the moſt flattering civilities, 
Young, gay, handſome, polite andrich, where 
A 8 is. 
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* THE NARROW ESCAPE. 


| is the wonder that he was ſo ? But I muſt haſten 
Leto an adventure which almoſt made him reſolve 
to renounce all connections with the Fair Sex. 
Among the gentlemen who viſited his uncle 
upon an intimate footing, was Mr. Townſhend, 
a widower, and his daughter, who was reckon* 
ed the fineſt girl in that part of the county. 
Mits "Townſhend had, indeed, juſt pretenſions 
to the appellation of a Beauty; ; but her intel- 
ledctual accompliſhments made a much ſtronger 
impreſſion on young Claſſic, than all her per- 
ſonat charms. She had, beſides, a thouſand 
amiable qualities, which captivated. him in ſuch 
a manner, that he ſoon became as very a Swain 
as ever ſighed in the regions of Romance: but 
his love had nothing romantic in it; it was not 
a wandering paſſion which dies in the poſſeſſion 
of the obje& by which it is raiſed: on the con- 
trary, his affection was founded on virtue, and 
by virtuous means did he endeavour to arrive at 
| the completion of his wiſhes, | 
The frequent 1 interviews between the two fa. 
er, often gave the lovers opportunities of be- 
ing together. In one of thoſe interviews Claſſic 
thus opened himſelf, not without much embar- 
raſſment and awkward heſitation; by which 
>  Hefſitation and embarraſſment he gave ſtriking 
proofs of the integrity of his intentions. A 
_ counterfeit lover, with diſhonourable views, 
would have been as fluent as B----l, and as falſe. 


The firſt moment I ſaw you, madam, 
* "OM . 2 
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cc often, admiration ſoon ripened into love. 
* You are ever in my thoughts; and I feel that 
« never ſhall be happy, unleſs you conſent to 
© make me ſo. My happineſs depends on the re- 
e ception which this declaration of a paſſionT can 
no longer conceal, meets with.---As my views 
are honourable, my vanity makes me hope 
that I ſhall by this declaration give no offence.” 

Were I offended (replied ſhe) with fo ho- 

© nourable a declaration, I ſhould diſcover a: 
&« great defect in my underſtanding; but were I 
© to look upon your addreſſes in a ſerious light, 
% and encourage them, I ſhould not deſerve the 
good opinion you entertain of me. The great 
« diſproportion between us, in point of fortune 
(for I will not, I ought not, to deceive you, my 
expectations are extremely ſmall), give me no 
© room to —— 

« Talk not of diſpropottion interrupted 
* he eagerly) in point of fortune, It is' 
„not to that but to yourſelf, that I pay 
+* my addreſſes. The beauties of your mind 
* and your perſon are ſufficiently attractive. 
With the poſſeſſion of hem, I ſhall think 'my- 
© ſelf perfectly happy, - the happieſt huſband 
in the world.“ 

After this generous behaviour in Her Joves 
Miſs Townſhend could no longer refuſe to com- 
ply with his wiſhes, and to crown his expecta- 
tions. The interview ended with overflowings 
of happineſs on bis ſide, and a promiſe on ber's 

to give her hand, if her father had no objection 
& _ puptials.---She had no occaſion to heſitate: 


0 A 5 about 


10 THE NARROW ESCAPE. 
about her father's conſent : the alliance between 
the Claſſics and the Toawnſhends was too advan- © 
tageous to. the latter, to be rejected; .— but 
her deportment upon the occaſion "as * 


licate and beautiful. 
Mr. Townſhend, when his daughier diſcloſed 
the affair to him, made not the Uighteſt objecti- 
on to fe flattering 2a. match; but the marriage 
was poſtponed to the following winter, becauſe 
All then, Miss Townſhend would not be of age. 
L geddes there were other important reaſans 
far this delay. 3 
' Tho? Charles was vexed with having his 6 
pineſs fo long poſtponed, for the ſummer was 
not half over, yet, as he thought himſelf ſure 
of the affections, the perſon, and the beart, 


24 Well as the hand of his miſtreſs, he endea- 


voured to wait with patience till November. 
Not many days before that ſer apart for the 

celebration. of their nuptials, Charles. and his 
miſtreſs made an appointment to ſee the play of 


' the Incanſtant; but juſt as they were getting 


Into the coach, Charles received a letter on 
buſineſs which required an immediate auſwer;--- 
Miſs Townſhend, therefore, and a lady of: her 
acquaintance, went by themſelves, and "Charles 
| Phaſed to be with. them as ſoon, as be had fi 

akhed. his affairs. 
He came into the . Wann had 
been taken, at the end of the third a&, and was 
ſucpriaed to find only one ſeat near the deo, on 
which he could ſcarcely make a ſhift to ſit.— 
Bui he was more ſurpriaed to ſee a young * 
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| glittering between Mifs Townſhend and her 
companion, in the place which he himſelf ſhould 
have filled. 

'The ladies turned to the door on ſeeing him 
enter, and he bowed to them. He could do no 
more; but waited till the end of the płay for an 
explanation of the myſtery, about whah he 
could not be thor 

The ladies returned bis iy; but he 
thought he ſaw a coolneſs im the behaviour of 
his miſtreſs, and it alarmed him. He was 

piqued at it; but his mortification increaſed 
when he ſaw her, at the end of the entertain- 
ment, give her hand to the Beau, who offered 
to condu@t her to bis coach, The fight ſtirred 
his blood, and he ſtepped up to the offictous 
coxcomb with a look which made him aſſ par- 
don for the miſtake he had nme, wall offer 
his eivilities to the other lady. op 
As they were rofling home, Chiarkes "_ 
his miſtreſs on the new conqueſt ſhe had made, 

whilſt ſhe laughed off his raillery with a al 
deal of humour. He joined in the laugh, and 
thought no more of ries. 20 whiety had Get 


.  ffoned it. 


A few days afres this adventaze, eatling at Miſs 
Townfhend"s lodgings to drink tea, Charles 
met the Beau who had ſo much alarmed Rim. 
He was playing with her fan, and taking a few 
freedoms which were, in his opinion, too Farmi- 
Far, and m the permiſſion of whieh ſhe appeared, 


im 
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in his eye, very indiſcreet. He had too much 
politeneſs, however, to ſhew his reſentment be- 
fore Sir Billy Tinſel (for it was he who had rouſed 
it) 3 but as ſoon as he had taken his leave, took 
the liberty to enquire into the - occaſion of ſuch 
_ ._ an unexpected tete-a-tete. 

This viſit, ſaid ſhe, is quite accidental. 
« Sir Billy ordered his. coach to follow your's 
from the play, by which means he found out 
« my lodgings and my name, and this afternoon 
introduced himſelf to my company.” 

Tho' Charles did not expreſs any diſſatisfaction 
21 the apology Miſs Townſhend. made for her 
conduct, yet the] ſenſations he felt were not of 
the moſt agreeable kind, He ſealed up his lips, 
while he ſtaid with her, upon that ſubje&, but 
it engroſſed his thoughts. 

- In the evening he met Sir Billy again at the 
colin houſe «© Who is that prig ?”? ſaid he to 


done of the waiters. ---*A young baronet juſt ar- 


< rived from his travels.to take poſſeſion of an 
10 eſtate in Staffordſhire.” 

At the next viſit to his miſtreſs, Charles be- 
e to her with his uſual freedom and good- 


humour, as if nothing had happened; but hex _ 


behaviour was changed: there was a reſerve, a 
coldneſs in it which ſurpriſed, and at the ſame 
time, ſhocked him. | 

© 1 am aſtoniſhed, ſaid fhe, with a . 
3 2 accent, that you can be alarmed at my taking 


« a fey. innocent freedoms. before marriage. If 
6 you. 


N 
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you diſcover a jealous diſpoſition now, what a 
life am I to expect hereafter? 

Have I diſcovered any ſigns, madam, of 
cc ſuch a temper ? replied Charles, very much 
hurt by her manner of treating him. © Have I 
« ſaid any thing to make you ſuſpe& me of jea- 
&« louſy? I was, indeed, ſurpriſed to ſee a gen- 
e tleman at your lodging who was _— a ſtrang- 
& erto me, and I repeat it * 

*.A ſtranger | replied ſhe, ma louder tone ; ; 
you are miſtaken, ſir.— He is not ſuch a 
© ſtranger as you imagine. I have former- 
&« ly danced ſeveral times in his company; and 
* if he had returned ſooner from his travels, you 
ce would have ſeen him before. He is a man of 
ce figure, faſhion, and fortune, and has certainly 
4a right to common complaiſance from me. If 

you are offended with that complaiſance, you 
s neither treat him nor me in the manner we 
« deſerve.” 

This ſpeech was uttered with ſo cdl vehe- 
mence, that Charles was ſtaggered by it. He 
was at a loſs to know what to think of his miſtreſs. 
He felt an unuſual. anxiety in his heart; but he 
kept it to himſelf, and concealed it with all the 
art he was maſter of. He left her, full of per- 
plexity. Her behaviour had ſtunned him. He 
reflected on it over and over, yet could not ac- 
count for it. He paſſed the night full of diſtraQ- 
ing doubts, but the morning diſſipated them. 
While he was drefling himſelf to go to Miſs 
'  'Þawnſhend, he ſtarted at the ſudden appearance 


i4 THE NARROW ESCAPE. 
of her maid, who entered the room in great con- 
fuſion, and ſeemed to have ſomething of conſe- 
quence to communicate. After a ſhort pauſe, 
J am come, fir, faid ſhe, to diſcover a fecret 
ie which concerns your honour and happineſs : I 
hope you won't betray me by telling it.“ 

Sit down, faid Charles; ſpeak freely what 
tc you have to ſay in which my honour and hap- 
© pineſs are concerned, and be aſſured 1 * 


F lock op the fecretin my breaſt,” 


- Encouraged by this affurance, te proceed 
ee. family, far, and 1 
< am under very great obligations to it : and af- 
te ter you was ſo kind as to place me in the ſervice 
I am in, L always looked upon you as my ma- 
<*-ſter, and therefore think it my duty to inform 
yon of what you ought to know. You will 
< be ſadly ſhocked, fir, at what L am going to 
2 Zeme but 1 cannot fee ſo worthy à gentle- 
* man abuſed without ſpeaking. I do my duty 
in this diſeovery, let what will be the conſe- 
he. quence.”? 
Odarles, e eee the feeret which 

del for a vent, urged her with repeated 
r * and to con- 
4 . aan con- 
« tinued the, by my miſtreſs, who does. not at all 
<* geſerve the good opinion you have of her: no, 
indeed, fis, ſhe does not for L have 
* found + ain me faw at 
| a 4 gur 
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© our houſe is an old acquaintance of hers. 
c When ſhe firſt received you as a lover, Sir Bil- 
ce ly was abroad on his travels; but now he is 
© come home, ſhe is doing all ſhe can to be My 
& Lady Tinſel, and 1 fancy ſhe will fucceed, for 
© ſhe has a great deal of art; and they have be- 
* gun to write to one another; and people you 
© know, fir, muſt be pretty intimate when they 
© came to that. I have got a letter in my hand 
from her to Sit Billy; but as I have a regard 
64 for your happineſs, and think you have been 
* very much abuſed by them both, I was deter- 
© mined to let you ſee it before I carried ie tothe 
cs  Poſt-houſe.” 

Charles was ſtruck dumb with the — 
of Miſs Townſhend's infidelity. He was for 
ſome moments unable to ſpeak, for aſtoniſnment. 
But he recovered himfelf, and to the increaſe of 
that aſtoniſhment read the following letter. 


4 To Sir BitLy TIxsE, Bart. 


” My dear Sir Billy, 


* YQU- over-power me with pleaſure by the 
* many expreſſions you make uſe of in my fa- 
<* your, and by your intentions to make me hap- 
© Py ; for foany woman muſt be, who is com- 
© need with fo amiable, and fo every-way a- 
<< greeable a man. But you tell me, you 
* hear F am engaged, and therefore are afraid 
* that you ſhall de rejected. Difrark thoſe 
| — and believe me ready . of your 

43 « generous, 
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& generous propoſal, ] was, *tis true, to 
© have been married to a country gentleman, 
to whoſe offers of marriage I only conſented, 
& becauſe they were advantageous, and not from 
* any affection to his perſon, If, therefore, you 
c continue in the mind you are in with regard to 
© me, I will break off with the ſaid gentleman 
4  direQly : in doing which T ſhall feel no reluc- 
cc tance, when I conſider for whom I leave him. 
2 DEEP woman ſurely muſt have no eyes nor 
e underſtanding, who can heſitate a moment in 
& ſuch a ſituation. ] expect him this even- 
s ing at ſix, becauſe I have not yet diſcarded him; 
but I hope he will not ſtay beyond his uſual 
e hour, which is eight. If you will take your 
chance for finding me alone after that hour, 

cc. n will receive a ſincere welcome from. . 

| *© Your obliged 


„ CHARLOTTE TowWNnSHEND.” 


If I could deſcribe Charles's ſituation when he 

finiſhed the above letter, I would; but 
the moſt forcible words in the Engliſh language 
ate too weak for that purpoſe. Love, jealouſy, 
and reſentment, tore his breaſt by turns, and 
diſtracted him with their tumultuous agitation, 
After the hopes with which he had flattered him- 
ſelf, that his miſtreſs was as ſincere as ſhe ap- 
pearefl in be, this blow was almoſt too heavy for 
him to bear. The words, I ſhall feel no re- 
e ſuctance, when I conſider for whom I leave 
bim, ſtabbed him to the ſoul; and the cordi- 


1 
\ 


al. . 
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al invitation at the concluſion: of the letter, ak” 
moſt threw him into a delirium. 

Are all her vows, promiſes, and proteſtati- 
« ons, cried he, come to this ?—If be is falſe, 
« what faith is there in woman? — I will not 
te raſhly fall upon the whole ſex, for the treache- 
e rous behaviour of one individual; but ſurely 1 
* ſhall have e to Our the moſt * | 
«*« appearances.” 

When he had ok given a little vent to dis 
_ paſſion, he enquired of the maid whether ſhe 
could not contrive to let him be-preſent at the 
interview which her miſtreſs had promiſed to en- 
joy with her new lover: for much he defired to 


hear from her. Jip, a confirmation of what ſhe, _ 


had written with her hand, that he might not 
have the leak room to doubt of her double-deal- 
ing. 

His requeſt was no ſooner binted than compli- 
ed with, He went,—drank tea,—ftaid the uſual 
time,—and as Miſs ad diſcovered not, 
in any part of her demeanour, the leaſt aliena- 
tion of her affections, many men, in his circum- 
ſtances, would have imagined the. letter to have 
been forged, on purpoſe to make him uneaſy ; 
ſo artfully, with ſo much ſimplicity, and ming 
innocence, did ſhe behave, 

He took his leave of her, but not of the houſe: 
—Poſted in an adjoining cloſet, he waited the 
arrival of Sir Billy with impatience, and he was 
not diſappointed. The Baronet was extremely 

well received, and after a thouſand mutual vows, 


and 
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and ſuch proteſtations as had once paſſed between 
"Miſs Townſhend: and himſelf, ſhe confirmed 
what ſhe had written, and aſſured him, that ſhe 
was ready, for his fake, to renounce all connec- 
tions from that moment with Mr. Claſſic. 

J renounce him, faid ſhe with an emphaſis, 
1 for ever, and to you alone attach myſelf, I 
© never loved him; and to give up what we ne- 
« ver loved, is no difficult taſk.” 

What dreadful words were theſe to the ear: of 

Charles? He comforted himſelf however, that 
ſhe had declared her mind fo freely about him, 
e marriage; for the ſame diſpoſition would, 

he thought, have prompted her to make the fame | 
declaration afterward!,———[n that refletion 
| he was happy, and extracted great S ny 
from his diſappointment. OY | 

When Sir Billy retired, Charles OI 
ly ſupplied his place. His prefence was as un- 


lucky as it was unlooked for. — He ſtruck the lady 
with furprize.——— She ſcreamed. —— 


% 80, madam, ſaid Charles, with a prorok- 
4 ing peur, you never loved me !—And 
© to give up what we never loved, is no difficult 
& taſk } I heartily congratulate you on your ner 

* conqueſt — Lady Tinſel's hiding: will, to 
a he ſure, ſound more genteelly than plain Mrs. | 

* Claſſic's;; and you have fufficiently convinced 
«© me, that you only liftened to my addreſſes 
* from — motives. After the proteſtati- 
ons unte 70 have made, I might with rea- 
| , ſon, 


WW. 
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« ſon, in the ſevereſt terms, reproach you with 


4 your perfidy ; but if you have any ſenſibility, 


&« % will be more puniſhed by your own 
& thoughts, than by any 1 | can wy 55 _ 
& to theſe thoughts I leave you.“ 05 

Wich this ſpirited reh he left Dan and walt- 
ed, not ors _ | 


"HE. 


ans ER RECLAIMED. 


; OVB, fas: Ovid, conquers all things, and 
nobody knew the force of that e e 
ter than the poet of Sulmo. | 


Jack 'Townly, one of the moſt accompliſhed | 
young fellows of the age, gay, lively, ſmart, 


well dreſſed, and happy in his addreſs, was ad- 


mired by every body who knew bim, for his 


company, and particularly well-received in all 


— 


circles of the fair ſex, to whom he was a m_ 


agreeable companion. 


At that tickliſh time of life REPS Wes: 
Jack came to the poſſeſſion of a plentiful eſtate 
by the death of a niggardly father, but did not 
follow that father's example in the enjoyment of 
it. He was of a more liberal turn of thinking, 
and ſpent his fortune like a gentleman. | 

Falling one day in company with Mes. Prat- 
tle, a lady famous for picking up a genteel liveli-/ 


0 bood 


e uy 
* 9 
—— 
* Co 


hood by putting the two ſexes matrimonially to- 

gether, ſhe propoſed the rich heireſs Miſs Col- 
lier, as an object worthy of his attention. 8 
He was entirely of ber mind, with regard to the 
object, but hinted that there would be no chance 
for his addreſſes to ſucceed, as ſhe was perpetu- 
ally ſurrounded with ſo many lovers of ſuperior 
fortune. You do not know, ſaid Mrs. Prat- 
&« tle, with a ſignificant look, what may be done 
* © with management.” =— . was no more 
ſaid upon the affair. The converſation took + 
a genera] turn, 

From that time, however, Mrs. Prattle thought 
upon the propoſal which ſhe had made to Mr. 
Townly, as ſhe found he was very deſirous of 
the alliance, but apprehenſive of difficulty in 
bringing it about. She employed all the arts ſhe 
was miſtreſs of in his ſervice, -and exerted them 
with ſo much ſucceſs, that ſhe ſoon put him into 
the poſſeſſion. of. the lady and her. riches, * 
which he handſomely rewarded her.. ONS 
Jack's happineſs by marrying Miſs Collier in- 
creaſed every day. Before his wedding, he-con- 
ſidered her only as a rich heireſs; but he found, 
upon a cloſer connection, that ſhe poſſeſſed num- 
berleſs good qualities and amiable accomplifh- 
ments which riches: cannot purchaſe,” but which 
add a luſtre to them. She was not leſs agreea- 
ably ſurprized to find many engaging qualities in 
her huſband that did not appear during the 
courtſhip. In ſhort, the Townly's were as hap- 
py a couple as eyer lived; and their felicity ſeem- 
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ed to be of a permanent nature, becauſe they had 
a ſincere regard for each other, and by a thou- 
ſand little aſſiduities, not to * explained, and 
only to be underſtood by a few rare aves, en- 
deavoured to increaſe it. 


I !be beſt diſpoſitions in the world are liable (o 


= corrupted, and the beſt reſolutions to be brok- 
| Jack 'Townly, 1 himſelf, his wife, 
= his circumſtances, ame, in a luckleſs 
hour, acquainted with Major Brown, an Arthu- 
rite,” an adventurer; a man who, being tho- 
roughly verſed in all the myſteries of gaming, 
and in all the ſhabby arts of raiſing a fortune, 
took infinite | pains. to  ingratiate himſelf with 
young fellows who abounded in money, and were 
not ſo knowing, in order to fleece them, —— 
Jack, with all his good qualities, being at the 
ſame time very ignorant of the world, was a 
proper object for the Major, who followed him, 
like his ſnadow, wherever he went. h 
Jack, being animated one evening, by repeat- 
ed loſſes with the Major, to an extravagant 
pitch; ſtaked the remainder of his fortune, and 
loſt it: The dice were loaded, and he was ruin- 
ed. He had not a ſhilling of his own- to com- 
mand. Happily for him, in the midſt of his 
misfortunes, his wife's jointure remained: that 
too would have gone, had it not been ſecured. 
When he came home, far beyond the uſual 
hour, Mrs. Townly threw her arms about his 
neck, and tenderly embraced him. Inſtead of 
returning her careſſes, he flung himſelf from 
: her, 


her, and ſtood at a diſtance, gazing at her, with 
his eyes fixed, like the ſtatue of Deſpair 
In that attitude he ſtood ſome time, - tho? not 


3 long. He traverſed the room with all the marks 


of diſtraQtion in his countenance, frequently 
turned up his eyes to heaven, and then directed 
them to Mrs. Townly; attempted ſeveral times 
to ſpeak, eee ARA . 


Fey: huſband's: behaviour, the: diſtraction in fs 
looks, and the irregularity of his motions, con- 
jured him in the moſt pathetic, moſt affectio- 
nate manner, to communicate the uneaſineſs 
which he felt, and to make eee e 
forrows that ftruggſed for a ven. nga! 
- © You went out, ſaid ſhe, in good n e 
appeared to be quite happy with Major 
At the word Major, Jack, as if he had been 
ſtruck with a thunder - holt, ſtarted from his chair, 
and cried, 5a, was. unuſual 
emphaſis. 
„Why ſhould you, my Fo nde the with 
great mildneſs, be bo. —— RO a 
4 man wo? x 
+, 2444 Ls an. ;aterrupted a | 
© ruined, ———remed by „ CT * 
rn | 55 
This laſt exclamation e am 
5 ed Mrs. Townly, and rendered her more 
eee fo much. ſtrove to 
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conceal. Her-importunities prevailed, however, 
and he made a full confeſſion of his follies. 


Well, my dear, returned the ſmiling, 


with as much good-humour as if nothing had 


happened, do not make yourſelf wretched on 


my account. My jointure is ſtill left, and on 


that we may live genteelly private. The ſhock 


is ſudden, and the blow fevere, but we may 


© (till be happy, if we can perſuade ourſelves to 
« be contented with a little. As I did not mar- 


er you for the fake of your fortune, the loſs of 
„ that fortune will not leſſen my eſteem for 


*© you; and if your affection for me is not dimi- 
** niſhed by this alteration in your affairs, I ſhall 
not even whiſper a complaint againſt my lot.” 

* Excellent woman}? ſaid Townly, catch- 


ing her in his arms; thou art a treaſure, in- 


* deed! — Such a wife is of ineſtimable value; 
© but ſuch a wife I do not deſerve I My folly 


© ſtares me in the face; I feel myſelf contempti- 


N55 z nay, more, mice; for ſurely I had 
“no right to GEL that which [ received 


4 from thee,” 


At the conckuſion of this ſpeech the following | 
letter was delivered to him. 


Dear Mr. Townly, * 
NEVER was more concerned.in my life 


than to hear you had been ſtripped by Major 


** Brown ; eſpecially as he told me that you had 
* loſt all your fortune to him. — But I have the 
- 2 aig you that your ſituation is not 

* deſperate, 
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.** deſperate,. except you will tamely give it up. 
“ The Major, in the. fooliſh triumph of his 
“ heart, bragged to me, when he came home, 
& that he had bubbled his friend, Jack 'Townly, 
e finely, by loaded dice. You have nothing 
& therefore to do, fir, but to apply to a proper 
«© magiſtrate, and ſecure the villain; for ſuch I 
« eſteem the man who gets his money ſo unfair- 
e ly. As I have formerly received many favours 
from you, I ſhould think myſelf very ungrate- 
ful if I delayed a moment to let you know a 
s piece of news in which you are ſo greatly in- 
e tereſted, and which I hope will animate ow 
© to act with ſpirit. 
| - © Your ſincere friend, 
8 1 RorER. 


* 2. 8. My compliments to Mrs. Townly—if 
- * ſhe will accept of them. 


* 


&« Here's an honeſt girl!” ſaid Jack, on read- 
ing this extraordinary epiſtle. Does ſhe not 
'* deſerve to be pardoned for all the errors which 

4 ſhe has committed, for this generous action? 
How few, in her ſituation, would have behav- 

© ed in ſo laudable a manner ?—This girl and I,” 
continued he, addreſſing himſelf to Mrs. Town- 
ly, © have had connections together; but I aſ- 

, ſure you, my dear, they entirely ceaſed, 
hen you became my wite, —Is ſhe not a ge- 
« nerous girl ?” _ 

In this manner did Jack pour out the effuſions of 
his heart, * which the above letter removed => 
| load 
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load of anxiety that heavily oppreſſed it. The 
turn it gave to his ſpirits made him appear quite 
another creature. Mrs. Townly obſerved the al- 
teration in her huſband with a joy which ſhe had 
never felt before : ſo neceſſary are the pains. of 
life to render its pleaſures more exquiſute. : 

«© am quite in love with Charlotte, ſaid Mrs. 
Tovuly, for intereſting herſelf in my dear 
Jack's affairs, and am ſure ſhe” has, With. all 
c het failings who is without failings a good 
% heart. This fingle action of her's in your be- 
e half, veils, in my opinion, all her former ir- 
£& regylarities and indiſcretions, and renders her 
& rather an amiable object. I beg the favour of 
* you, my dear, to keep this letter, and to make 
* the contents of it public among your friends 
* for you are under great obligations ts the writer 
* of it, and with my conſent, ſhall not be un- 
oy grateful for them.“ 

Towuly, after a few more effuſions of his been 
on this unexpeQedly-fortunate event, applied to 
a proper magiſtrate, ſecured the Major, made 
him refund every ſhilling he had unfairly won, 
and liberally recompenſed Charlotte for the re- 
covery of his fortune; and his reſtoration to af- 
fluence at a time when he had not the leaſt rea- 
ſon to hope for it, made ſuch a deep impreſſion 
upon his mind, chat he never touched a card nor 
rattled a ben during the remainder of his 
life; left he ſhould, by being led into ſimilar 
tewptations, be plunged into ſimilar diſtreſſes. 
Ner- I. |" oP | l THE 
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| THE it | 
FATAL INTERVIEW. 
7 AMING js « enden fatal to both Ry 


| when too far indulged ; and when once 
it Je poſſeſſion of the ſoul, how difficult is it 


to ſtop its progreſs ! But the love of gaming in a 
female breaſt is frequently attended with conſe- 


quences peculiarly unhappy. The following narra- 
tive, I hope, will apologize for the triteneſs of 


- theſe reflections, by ee Hon the truth of 
them. ä 


an (I = i her 34 name . ten- 
derneſs to her relations) was deſcended from a 
worthy family in the Iſle of Wight. She was a 


Founger daughter, but, on the death of her 
ſiſter, became an heireſs with a large fortune. 
She was gay, generous, and good-natured; but 


her gaiety ſometimes bordered upon giddineſs, 
her generoſity was often carried to extrava- 


gance, and her good- nature was exerted with 


more benevolence than Ns eee Add to this, 
2 72 i 


— 


Obe was as fair as painting can Nenne | 
Or ent poets fancy, when ey love. 


With all her beauty, however, and all ber 


amiable qualities, attractions, and accompliſh- 


ments, 
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ments, ſhe very much diminiſhed their value by 
her indiſcretion. When I ſay that ſhe was indiſ- 
creet, I mean not that her character ſuffered 
by her conduct. — I will explain myſelf. Sap- 
phira was no œconomiſt. In relieving the di- 
ſtreſſes of others, ſhe rather conſidered the con- 
dition of their circumſtances, than the ſituation 
of ber own. affairs, | 
At the age of eighteen (what a dangerous pe- 
riod in female life I) ſhe was conſtantly ſurround- 
ed with admiters, and ſo highly feaſted with 
adulation, that ſhe thought ſhe could never be 
neglected, and never diſtreſſed. There are ma- 
ny girls who think in the ſame manner; many 
girls are, therefore, diſappointed, | 


Among thoſe who appeared in the circle of 


Sapphira s admirers, Lorenzo was diſtinguiſhed 
with ſtriking marks of her approbation, 
Lorenzo had parts with which he might have 
made a conſpicuous figure in the polite world, 
and with which he might have proved an bo- 
nour to human nature, by a proper exertion of 
them ; but he rendered himſelf, for want of that 
exertion, the moſt contemptible creature in the 
univerſe. He was of an amorous complexion, 
and of a compaſſionate diſpoſition ; he was 
friendly and beneficent: but his love, his pity, 
his friendſhip, and his liberality, were all wan- 
| tonly indulged, all carried to exceſs. What- 
ever paſſion attacked him, took full poſſeſſion of 


him; for he made no reſiſtance, nor once re- 


feed on conſequences. He was naturally in- 
B 2 clined 
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clined 10 act right, but was always ang 
wrong, 
1 bad, I am "willing to helieve, when | 
ſhe firſt encouraged. the addreſſes of Lorenzo, no 
other view except ſpending the preſent time a- 
greeably in his company. But ſhe encouraged 
thoſe, addreſſes: too much for her own peace; 
for while her thoughts were employed about fe- 
licity, diſſipation, only engroſſed his attention, By 
the imprudence of his conduct, bis debts amounted 
to ſuch a conſiderable ſum, that his, creditors ar- 
reſted him. He at firſt endeavoured to conceal 
his ſituation from his miſtreſs; but ſne, in a lit- 
tle time, having diſcovered the priſon. into which 
he had been thrown, inſtantly formed the raſh 
-reſolution of ſilencing all his creditors, by ſatisfy- 
ing their demands. By this indiſcreet exertion 
of her generoſity the exhauſted her fortune ſo 
much, that ſne felt herſelf in very narrow cir- 
cumſtances ; ; and had the additional mortificati- 
on to feel, that the diſeſteem of her acquaint- 
*-Ance. (which, all her attractions were not able to 
' preſerve) increaſed i in proportion to, the diminy- 
on of her fortune. 
| Sapphira in her reduced ſituation, thro' the 
| beauty of her perſon, and the ſimplicity of her 
manners, was preſſingly invited to live with La- 
dy He, quite upon an agreeable foating. 
Sappbira thought herſelf honoured by the pro- 
paſal, and embraced it; but very ſoon, by the 
artifices of her Ladyſhip, who was ſtrongly ad- 


* to gaming, and not a little inclined to a- 
| | . | morous $ 


: 
” 4 
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moròus connections with the other fex; being 
drawn into play, and ſtripped in a ſhort time of 
her remaining fortune, the found herfelf altoge- 
ther dependant on her Ladyfhip's liberality, to 
' which, however, ſhe atfo found ſhe ſhould not 
be entitled without adding guilt to folly. But 
between poverty and proſtitution there was, in 
der eircumſtances, no alternative; — To avoid 
che former, therefore, ſhe ſubmitted jo the 
latter. 

To the payment of a debt of honour, con- 
trated by her ladyſhip, Sapphira's character 
was facrificed to Col. D———r, who would 
not be ſatisfred without the poſſeſſion of thoſe 
charms which he had, in the days of Sapphira's 
proſperity, unſucceſsfully attacked. Lady H“, 
by the moſt infernal aſſiduities and -contrivances, 
made her a victim to his defires —What could 
fhe do, without friends, and without money? 
5 she might have worked, perhaps you will ſay, 
for an honeſt ſubſiſtence.” — She might have 
done fo, had ſhe been prudently brought up.— 
But her parents, not foreſeeing that ſhe would 
ever, through her on indiſcretion, reduce her- 
felf'no'n Nate of indigence, had N her an e- 
ducation ſuitable to her fortune. 

Luckily, however, for her, in the malt of her 
diſtreſies the Colonel was 16 charmed with her 
accompliſhments, as well as her perſonal beau- 
ties, that he removed her from the pratetfion of 
| her Ladyſhip, and lodged her vegy genteelly in 

ot, comma ſtreet. He did not, however enjoy 


B 3 0 - 
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her company there long, for he was hurried a- 
way to America; but he left her a Bank note, 
when he took leave of her, and parted with che 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances of — affection. | 
After the Colonel's departure Lady H* * * 
* called at Sapphira's lodgings; but ſhe ne- 
ver would ſee a woman who had, under the 
maſk of friendſhip and hoſpitality, acted the in- 
ſamous parts of a ſharper and a bawd.— She was 
always denied; and by this conduct, diſcovered 
ber contrition for her paſt follies. Indeed, ſhe 
truly repented of them, and would never, per- 
haps, have increafed their number, had not Lo- 
renzo, in whoſe favour her tender heart firſt felt 
the ſoft emotions of love, came accidentally in 
her way, after baving been many years abroad 
to retrieve his embarraſſed affairs. 
Lorenzo thought the meeting fortunate, and 
Sapphira could not conceal her joy at it; but 
her tranſport was of ſhort duration. They were 
ſitting one evening, after ſupper, talking over 
paſt ſcenes, and enjoying the preſent moment, 
when a violent knock at the door alarmed Loren- 
Zo ; but it alarmed Sapphira more. She knew 
it was the Colonel's. — She knew his fiery tem- 
per, and ſhe dreaded the conſequences.— She 
had reaſon to dread them, — She would have ſe- 
cured Lorenzo in a cloſet; but he had too much 
ſpirit to deſert the poſt of Love, and enen 
kept his ground till the enemy arrives. 
The interview may be eaſily imagined, —The 
Colonel, without aſking a queſtion, after hbv= | 
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ing fixed his eyes full upon Sapphya, in a man- 
ner ſhe perfectly underſtood, drew. Lorenzo's: 

ſword, at the ſame inſtant, ſtarted from its ſcab- 
bard.— She threw herſelf between them, in or- 
der to prevent their bloody intentions, but pe- 
riſhed in the attempt. — She received a wound 


from each, and dropped. The wounds 
were mortal, and ſhe died, | "9? 


THE 
-TENDER POINT, 


HERE are a thouſand circumſtances which 
0 plunge even thoſe females into diſtreſs 
whoſe good diſpoſitions ſeem to exempt them 
from dangerous ſituations. Wrong education, 
the exceſſive indulgence or ſeverity of parents, 
narrow incomes, and breach of faith in Lovers 
how many doors are opened here to ſeduce a 
weak and credulous girl into criminal connecti- 
. | bene Hay 26, 
Sylvia (with her real name the Public need 
not be acquainted), the daughter of an eminent 
painter, unhappily experienced the truth of theſe 
obſervations. She was left very young, by the 
death of her mother, to the care of a brutal and 
debauched father, who treated her more like a 
. . tyrant than a parent. He ſquandered away up- 
on his pleaſures the money he got by his profeſ- 
"p® B 4 | ſion, 


hon, and his. unhappy daughter was thereby 
often deprived of the common neceſſaries of life. 
Her ſituation, with which every body was ac- 
quainted, encouraged a man deſtitute af honeſt 
principles, to hope that he might be well wih 
* her”? upon his own terms. | 
Sylvia, in ſpite of the education hitte the had 
received, no way favourable to her virtue, had 
Gags of honour ; and her lover ſaw clearly 
that he ſhould meet with reſiſtance, by revealing 
His deſigns. He, therefore, was cunning enough 
to hide the turpitude of his heart by aſſuming the 
moſt amiable deportment. He ſympathized in 
her diſtreſs, offered to aſſiſt her, apparently 
from the moſt generous motives, "and found a 
thouſand methods to make her accept of trifling 
- preſents, for which he told her ſhe was under no 
obligations to him. The repetition of his favours, 
and eſpecially the generous and diſintereſted man- 
ner in which they were conferred, excited in 
the heart of Sylvia grateful ſenſations. 
How unfortunate is a young female, + 
ſuch ſenſations are excited by the behaviour of a 
man who has art enough to make himſelf agree: 
able in her eyes, and is baſe enough to betray 
her! From gratitude to love the tranſition is ea- 
fy: There is only one ſtep from the one to the 
other, and Sylvia took it, She was deſperately 
in love before ſhe was aware; and when ſhe felt 
the progreſs which her paſſion made, ſhe had 
not ſtrength to ſtruggle with it. I ſhall not fol- 
lu. her through all the movements ſhe made to 
not facilitate 
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Facilitate her own ruin ; they were impercepti- 
ble, but they were decker. Abe paths of Love 
are firewed with fowers, but Ahoy are bound6d 
with thorns. 

Sylvia paid dear for the raigerich of her paſ- 
Hon by the ſorrow with which it filled her: but 
The was ſanguine enough to hope that the accom- 
plice of her crime would atone for it. When a 
lover has received from his miſtrefs the laf? fa- 
our; ke is feldom eager to fulfil the engage- - 
ments which he promiſed beforefhe granted it. 
—Out of a thouſand who allure a girl with the 
hope of an advantageous marriage, you will find 
nine hundred and ninety determined to cancel 
their promiſes; and among the ten remaining. 
ho have pawned their honour, you will hardly 
meet with one e very ſcrupulous about the breach 
_ 

Sylvia, as ſoon as her lover had gratified his 
deſires, was abandoned by him. He was even ſo 
ungenerous — but that is tov ſoft a word, — be 
was fo infamouſly baſe as to publiſh Bis ſucceſs, 
"This authoriſed her father to turn her out of his 
houſe, — Having tio. recommendations, upon of- 
fering herſelf to ſome families, as a chambermaid, 


"ſhe was diſdainfull) nave, nay EVER loaded 
with feproaches. ©, Is 10 


K LE, clock i in "the, eve evening ſhe found $8 
30 Areet, Without Knowing where. to 
procure bodging: ſhe Tat down on the pave- 


ment, and bewailed her credulity with the bitter 
bears fo contrition. 


B 5 Chance 
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Chance led to this place a wealthy merchant 
with whom ſhe was acquainted, He offered her 
- terms, which, in her ſituation, were too flatter- 
ing to be refuſed. Her firſt fall was cauſed by 
love; her ſecond by deſpair. 10 

With this merchant ſhe lived fix years, and 
acquitted herſelf ſo well, that ſhe compelled 
thoſe who could not eſteem, to pity her, She had 
three children, and took great pains to give. them 
a proper education. She never appeared in pub- 
lic; and as ſhe was always employed in her do- 
'meſtic affairs, many huſbands wiſhed their wives 
to poſſeſs the ſame ſpirit of economy, good na- 
ture and diſcretion.ä— When ſhe committed her 
firſt error ſhe was only fifteen, and not capable 
of reflecting on the horror of a ſecond fall hich 
ſhe looked upon as inevitable in her lapſed condi- 
tion. But ſhe was become ſenſible of her follies, 
and the recollection of them filled her with re- 
morſe. Her lover {aw with concern that a ſecret 
uneaſineſs preyed upon her conſtitution; he re- 
doubled his affiduities and his favours; but finding 
that. they had no effect upon her, he e 
her to open her heart to him, & « 

Sylvia long reſiſted bis e; but on 
his preſſing her one day, with uncommon ear- 
neftneſs, ſhe threw herſelf at his feet, and in a 
flood of tears confeſſed that the weight of her re- 
morſe was more than ſhe could bear. T have 
«long ſtruggled with it, ſaid the ; but my af- 
F teftion for you, and my attachment to my un- 


cc happy ; 
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e happy children, have hitherto ſealed my lips. 
« Pardon the anguiſh which I feel on their 
« behalf, I ought to be too well convinced of 
ce the goodneſs of your heart to be alarmed for 
ce them. You are rich, and I know there is an 
&« advantageous match propoſed to you, which 
« youonly refuſe on my account. Permit me, 
te then, under a feigned name, to retire into 
© the counrry, where your bounty. may ſecure 
an aſylum for me and my children, and let me 
ce ceaſe to live with a load of infamy : for I trem- 
te ble to think on the uncertainty of my ſubſiſt- 
* ence. May Heaven communicate my appre- 
e henſions to you, and determine you to return 
* to the paths of virtue. "7 

Sylvia's admirer heard with concern the er 
lution ſhe had taken to leave him; and finding 
that he could not divert her from "ker purpoſe, 
canſented to her requeſt, and bought her a little 
eſtate. She had courage enough to reſiſt the ſi- 
lent eloquence of tears, and the moving accents 
of deſpondence ; and having conſented to the 
marriage projected for him, fet out with ber 
children for her new habitation. 
Lucius (fo I ſhall call the lover of Sylvia) flat- 
tered himſelf that he ſhould forget his miſtreſs at 
the ſight of the amiable girl with whom he was. 


going to be united. He took no ſmall pains to 


make himſelf in love with her ; but his heart al- 
ways revolted againſt his head. He ſighed bit- 
terly to think that he had not been his dear Syl- 
Ma; $ _ gallant, and en that her firſt ad- 
| venture 
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venture had been private, that he might have 
"married her with a good grace. But a prudent 
prejudice operated againſt his paſſion ; and as he 
feared leſt his own heart ſhould betray him, he 

accelerated the nuptials. he conflicts which he 


ſuffeted every moment, impaired his health. 


His intended wife perceived that he had ſome- 
thing upon his mind which preyed upon his ſpi- 
Tits, and would know the cauſe of his diſquie- 
tode. — This girl having great openneſs in her 
Uſpoſition, thus addreſſed him: 

How amiable are you in my eyes, ſaid ſhe, 

* and how much is my regard for you increaſed 
by the regret which you diſcover for the loſs 
of poor Sylvia Go, Lucius, follow the 
movements of your heart. I diſengagd you 
* from your promiſes. Your children have a 
** right to your attention, The exemplary con- 
* duct of their mother, during the fix years that 

< ſhe lived with you, and the generous ſacrifice / 
4. which ſhe has made, efface her former errors, 
* and. all good pebple will approve of what you 

* do in her favour” 

Lucius wanted no preſſing importunities upon 
his ſubject. His own heart gave him the ſame 
advice, and he followed it. He ſent an expreſs 

or his dear Sylvia, and intreated her to come to 

im immediately with her children. ——He 
3 her with all the impatience of a fond 

lover, .and; flattered himſelf that the happineſs 

which he propoſed to enjoy with ber would be 

Aincere, becauſe it would be founded on virtue. 
| But 


„ 
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-— But Heaven had not decreed ſuch happineſs 
for him. The day before ſhe arrived he was 
ſeized with a violent fever. How ſhall T 
deſcribe Sylvia's ſituation, when the found him 
in the utmoſt danger! He was ſtruggling with 
his diſorder, and in ſpite of all the ſkill of his 
phyſicians, the fever left = languor which pro- 
nounced his end to be near. 125 

| Refigned to the will of Providence, he per- 
ceived the approaches of death without a mur- 
mur, and looked upon himfelf as juſtly puniſhed 
for the irregularitres of his paſt life; but was, 
at the fame time, willing to believe, that he 
ſhould in ſome meafure atone for them, by mar- 
Tying Sylvia, — He was, therefore, carried to 
church, and married her in the moſt public 
manner, but did not ſurvive the wn 
above eight hours. 
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very ſlender ſubſiſtence, and taken by one 
of her aunts for education. Nature, however, 
by the liberality of her favours, eme willing 


to make her ample amends for the N of 
fortune. 


FEupghelia, at the age of eighteen, excelled the 
reſt of her ſex by her outward charms * her 
in- 
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inward accompliſhments, by the ſtrength of her 


| 5 reaſon, and the ſprightlineſs of her wit; but 


what ſtamped an additional value on all thoſe 

advantages, was, that ſhe had a mind ſuperior to 

misfortunes, ond even proof againſt poverty; for 
| her aunt, as well as herſelf, ſubſiſted only by the 
labour of their hands. 

Chance threw Euphelia in the way of the 
Duke of '=——, who was juſtly eſteemed the 
moſt accompliſhed nobleman in England. He 
ſpared no expence in the purſuit of his pleaſures, 
and omitted no opportunity to make. himſelf a- 
greeable to our heroine. Reſiſtance to his flatter- 
ing offers was not the greateſt difficulty Euphelia 
ſtruggled with: ſhe had too exalted a turn of 
thinking to be influenced by mercenary motives; 


but to ſecure her heart againſt the Duke's. in- 


trinſic merit, was a ſevere trial, and on that 
account ſhe felt the moſt painful ſenſations. _ 

The Duke, who was a man of penetration, 
faw the conflict of her mind, and perceived that 


he was the cauſe of it. This diſcovery redoubled 


his paſſion, and ſeemed to promiſe him ſucceſs, 


when. he could find an happy moment to attack 
her. In order to obtain it, he made himſelf 

maſter of her-aunt's weak fide, who could not 
reſiſt the large ſums which the Duke put into 
ber hands, She affected to be alarmed for her 
_ niece, and propoſed to remove her from the 
Importunities of her lover, by retiring with her 
= inte the unf. 
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Euphelia approved highly of her aunt's propo- 
ſal. She was conveyed to a houſe, of which 
the miſtreſs and the ſervants were entirely at the 
Duke's devotion: and three days afterwards, 
when ſhe was alone, at work in her chamber, 
which was locked, becauſe ſhe had ſtrong ſuſ- 
picions, ſhe ſaw him enter through a private 
door, . which ſhe had not difcovered before. 
She then knew that ſhe had been betrayed, and 
that her out-cries would be of no ſervice to her. 
The Duke; at her feet, wept and intreated ; 
but finding that neither his tears nor his intrea- 
ties produced any effect upon her, he proceeded 
to threats.---In this trying ſituation, what could 
a poor, weak, delicate girl do ? who could make 
no reſiſtance, againſt a lover determined to grati- 
fy his paſſion. — Religion forbad her to deſtroy 
herſelf, and yet death ſeemed to be her only re- 
fuge. 
In this extremity, Euphelia implored the aſſiſt- 
"ance of Heaven, and nerved with new ſtrength, 
repreſſed the Duke's careſſes, and conjured him 
to allow her a few minutes. The Duke, who had 
not proceeded to violence without tete 
and who would have given all he poſſeſſed 
in the world, to have enjoyed Euphelia with 
her own conſent, willingly granted her. re- 
queſt, and fat 5 oppoſite to her. 
VUnfortunate beauty ! ſaid ſhe, of what mi- 
e ſeries art thou not the cauſe ? Why doſt thou 
turn the moſt amiable man into the cruelleſt 
* n | | Na 
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The Duke then looked upon his triumph as 

certain, and prepared to conquer by his intrea- 

ties that reſiſtance which he attributed only to 


the laſt pangs of expiring virtue. But he was 


- miſtaken i in his object. The glorious girl, after L 


a little recolleQion, raiſed her voice: 
„ Periſh, ye unhappy. features, faid ſhe, 
« which rence me to this extremity.” 

In, uttering , theſe words, with the ſpirit of 
a Roman Matron, ſhe wounded her face in 
ſeyeral places with her ſeiſſars, before the 
Duke, who was not aware of ſo horcid an 
expedient, could prevent her. What a ſight was 
this for the eyes of a lover ! He caught hold of 

her, and forced the fatal ſciſſars from her hand. 
Lock at your own work, fir, ſaid ſhe, and 
« tell me, which of my features urged you to 
«i © meditate my deſtruQtion.” 

She would have ſaid more, but the Duke, 
aſtoniſhed at ker behaviour, rung for his ſervants, 
and ordered them to procure a ſurgeon. Euphelia 
told him, in a reſolute tone, that ſhe would not 

Tuffer, her wounds 40 be touched, unleſs he would 
allure her upon his honour that he would perſe- 
cute her no more with his paſſion. He readily 
conſented to her requeſt, and promiſed the far 
geon a reward ſuperior to his expeQations, if he 
could ſave her face from deformity. But this 
was a taſk he had not the ſxkill to perform. Eu- 
phelia had no remains of her former beauty, 
and in ſpite of all ber ſurgeon's care, loſt an eye. 

By the uglineſs, however, of his miſtreſs, 
the duke was not cured of his affeQion. Her 


virtue 
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virtue had fo charmed him, that he forgot the 
* dignity of his rank, and offered to pany it with 

her, © 
Euphelia was not dazzled with the luſtre of his 
offer. She repreſented to the Duke the injury 
he would do to his rank, his family, and his for- 
tune, by marrying a girl in her indigent circum- 
ſtances. She even added threats to remonſtrances, 
and declared her reſolution to retire where he 
ſhould never ſee her more, if he did not di- 
vert her defign by a marriage ſuitable to his 


rank. 


The Duke had, by this time, no rabbi to 
ſuppoſe. that ſhe trifled with hin, He ſet out 
for London, aſſuring her, in the ſtrongeſt manner, 
that he would not return till ſhe would permit 
his viſits. He fiept that evening at the houſe of 
a gentleman whom he truſted with this extraor- 
dinary affair, and with a heart full of Euphelia, 
endeavoured to alleviate the uneaſineſs which 
he felt in her abſence, by the communication of 
it to a friend. f 

This gentleman, who was about forty, and 
in eaſy circumſtances, was no leſs charmed 
with the virtue of the girl, and told the Duke 
that he ſhould think himſelf very happy in the 
poſſeſſion of ſuch a wife. The Duke made him 
no anſwer, but ſome time afterwards, having 
ſtrove in vain to heal his unquiet mind, ever run- 

ning on Euphelia, he thought it ol prudent 
to cut off all hopes,---He therefore married the 


daugh- 
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daughter of the Duke of D; and be- 
ing deſirous of rewarding the virtue of Euphelia, 
| diſcovered the paſſion he had entertained for this 
- girl to his wife, and aſſured her that he only 
felt a reſpeQtul eſteem for her, which urged 
him to promote her happineſs. He communi- 
cated alſo the ſentiments of his friend; and the 
Ducheſs, to remove all Euphelia's fuſpicions, 
gave her in marriage to him with a handſome 
fortune, with which the gentleman” was as well 
ſatisfied, as he was inclined to be with her un- 
derſtanding and her virtue. | 


NORCO XOX LI HO 
THE UNCOMMON WIFE. 


>>> FF FOW much reaſon has that Fair-one to 
: lament her conduct, who, deaf to the 
advice of her friends, liſtens to the enchanting 
voice of him that makes it the buſineſs of his 
life to ruin inconſiderate females! When the 
deſires of the Libertine are gratified, he always 
regards ber who raiſed and who 9 them 
with contempt. 
In the moſt trifling tranſactions with een 
| ſex, a man's charaQer is blemiſhed if he violates 
his word; but he is permitted to uſe every arti- 
di bi power to ruin the reputation of the 
other ſex, not only with impunity, but with 
- applauſe. The fortunate deceiver triumphs in 


his conqueſt, and too often in the eye of the 
| world, 
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world, his ſucceſsful gallantries rather render him 
an object of regard than deteſtation.· This is a 
truth not to be denied; but ſurely it is a truth 

not to be defended. | 
There lived, a few years ago, a very pretty 
girl, whoſe conduct in love affords a ftriking 
proof of the perfidy of Man, She was ſenſible, 
but too much infatuated with a paſſion for her 
admirer, to ſuppoſe him capable of deceiving 
her after. an attachment of ſeveral years, He 
did, however, ' deceive her; and when he had 
received every favour from her, wrote a very 
cool letter, in which he told her that it was not 
in his power to give her his hand. The poor 
girl, whom I ſhall call Annabella, was ready to 
expire with grief at the peruſal of the fatal let- 
ter. She carried about her an irreſiſtible proof 
of her folly, and, ignorant what courſe to take, 
in the midſt of her deſpair, ſhe came to London, 
and communicated her diſtreſsful ſituation to one 
of her female friends, with whom ſhe ſpent a few 
days. 
Annabella being truly amiable, a friend of 
the lady's in whoſe houſe ſhe was, having ſeen 
her, became enamoured of her, — demand- 
ed her in marriage. His propoſal was accepted 
with joy. He was neither young nor attracting, 
but he poſſeſſed a great ſhare of integrity and 
- ſweetneſs of temper, and was in affluent circum- 
ſtances; with which accompliſhments he ſoon 
gained Annabella's eſteem. As ſhe had ſullied 
her character not from principle but through 
TEE in 
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mdifcretion, ſhe reſolved to make amends for that 
ono meg by the purity of her future conduct. 

Annabella was extolled for her behaviour in 

the marriage ſtate, and propoſed to all wives 
as a pattern: but Atmbella in the midft of the 
joy which ſhe received from her happy ſituation, 
had her diſquietudes. She was on the point of 
making her huſband a father before he had a 
right to that title, and ſomething was neceffary 
to be done to preferve her character at fo cti - 
tical a junQure. Women, on thefe vccaſions, 


are fruitful in expedients. When Annabella's 


pams came upon her, ſhe in a fpirtted manner 
told her huſband that ſhe had ſome viſirs to 
make, and he believed her. She ſet ont full 

drefſed, and went to her friend, who had = 
| pared all mat ers for her reception. 

When the 'ufual hour of her coming hone 
arrived, ſhe ſent a little note to her huſband, 
telling bim that ſhe was ſuddenly indifpofed, and 
that they thought her in danger of à miſcar- 
riage. At the ſame time ſhe intreated him to 
come and "ſee her, becanſe the found Hetlelt 
3 out of order. F 
The meſſenger who carried this note had 
orders to leave it without waiting for an anſwer; 
and though the poor huſband took a great deal 
of pains to ſee him, that he might know where 
to find his wife, he made. too pl haſte to 
be overtaken. 

"Thoroughly vexed at not having her addreſs, 
he ſent to every oy where he thought it 


poſ- 
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poſſihle or probable to hear of his wife, but to 
no purpoſe. He imagined the lady from, whoſe 
houſe, ſhe diſpatched the note, was out of town, 
and therefore to that houſe his. enquiries did. not 
extend. 

Annabella, how eleven at night, ook * of 
the burthen that. incammoded her, which was 
given to a nurſe ready to reqeiye'is, and a letter 
was immediately forwarded to her huſband, to 
inform him, that his wife was delivered of a dead 
child. | 
Wich this letter a direction for his wife was al- 
ſo ſent him. He flew to Annabella, therefore, 
on the receipt of it, who told him, that ſhe was 
in ſuch confuſion, and ſo much indiſpoſed, when 
ſhe. writ the firſt note, that ſhe had forgot to in- 
form him where he might find her. The huſ- 
band firmly believed a circumſtance which ap- 
peared-ſo natural to him, and remained with her 
till ſhe was entirely recovered; . | 
Tbe infamous wretch by whom Nonbellehed 
been ſeduced, hearing of this affair, reſolved to 
avail himſelf of it; and when ſhe was ſufficiently 
recovered to came abroad again, wrote a; few 
lines to acquaint her that he would not be duped 
by her deſigns; that the ſituation of his affairs 
only had prevented him from marrying her; 
that he would always love her; and that he was 
determined to embrace this opportunity ta re- 
gain her affeQions. He promiſed to keep the 
ſecret inviolable if ſhe wauld return his paſſion, 
2 * to inform her huſband of every 
thing” 
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thing which had paſſed between them, if ſher re- 
fuſed to gratify his wiſnes. 
Annabella was hinder eck at ating this 
letter. Twenty times ſhe was tempted to put 
an end to her life; but the fear of futurity check- 
ed her. At laſt the formed a reſolution which 
ſufficiently ſhewed that her attachment to virtue 
was ſincere and unſhaken. She threw” herſelf at 
her huſband's feet, and with a flood of tears 
made a full confeſſion of all her failings ; adding, 
that ſhe choſe rather to run the hazard of loſing 
his eſteem; than to abuſe it by continuing to live 
in a way on which ſhe could not reflect _— 
horror. 

Surprized as her huſband was at foch 3 
intelligence, he knew his wife's repentance muſt 
have been fincere to have produced ſuch a 

_. reſolution; and this repentance he thought can- 
celled her crime. He raiſed her, therefore, from 
the ground, tenderly embraced hor; and promiſed 

to bury in oblivion the ſecret which ſhe had im- 
parted to him. Annabella gave him the fatal 
letter which produced the diſcovery of the ſecret. 

He undertook to anſwer it, and in a ſpirited man- 
ner told her ſeducer, that if he ever dared to at- 

tack the virtue, or ſtain the reputation of his 
wife, he would have recourſe to the laws of the 
land for redreſs, and would bring him to fre 
ment for eee 

The generoſity of this behaviour he never 

had reaſon to regret, as Annabella continued 
whilſt ſhe lived, by an irreproachable conduct, 

to make him forget her former indiſcretions. 


MOMUS 
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HERE is no taſk more eaſy than that of 

criticizing the aQAions of thoſe concerned 
in the management of public affairs. The moſt 
minute politician thinks he has a right to exa- 
mine them; the more his underſtanding is li- 
mited, the more he is bewildered ; for inſtead of 
ſurveying the whole with a commanding eye, 
he employs it only in the examination of particu- 
lar parts. The following ſtory places this folly 
in a proper light. 

Momus, at the concluſion of a feaſt, -in the 
conduct of which Temperance had no ſhare, 
made himſelf yery merry at the expence of the in- 
habitants of Olympus: it is generally at theſe 
times that mortals, when they are unable to rule 
themſelves, are moſt ready o undertake the 
guidance of the ſtate. | 

Momus, after having turned all the inferior 
Deities into ridicule, attacked even the conduct 
of Jupiter himſelf, whom he very freely cenſured 
for his miſtakes in the formation of Man. | 

4 Tf | had been conſulted upon that occaſion, 
« ſaid he, Man ſhould not have been ſuch an 

« imperſeR creature,” 

Jupiter, having too much ſenſe to be offend- 
ed with the buffooneries of Momus, contented 


himſelf with filencing him in this manner : 
ce Go, 


— 
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“ Go, ſaid the Thunderer, and let me have a 
+: maſter-piece of your own forming. I will, 
* upon this occaſion, tranſmit my ſovereign 
power to you.. 

Momus, not poſſeſſing ſagacity enough to 


: comprebend the deſign of Jupiter by-diſtinguiſh- 


ing him in ſo particular a manner from his bro- 
ther- gods, flattered himſelf that the ſuperiority 
of his talents, had procured him this diſtinQion, 
and that Jupiter would not have truſted to his 
care the formation of a man according to his 
own taſte, if he had not thought that he ſhould 
receive. a mode] from his hands.. He therefore 
made haſte to execute is work. He would glad- 
ly have created a whole nation, but. he was li- 
mited. He was only allowed to make a man. 
With infinite pains he formed a Body, and 
by juſtly balancing the four Humours of which it 
is compoſed, aſſured himſelf that he had tho- 
roughly exempted it from moſt of the diſorders 
which: afflict human nature, He animated his 
Body with a Mind which was hardly ever trau- 
bled by the Senſes, in ſuch perfection were thoſe 
Senſes made. Thus Momus's man had as much 
underſtanding as a limited creature could. poſſeſs. 
The difficulties which other mortals find in the 
acquiſition of knowledge wund diſappear hefore 


his eyes. 


The moſt troublefome- part. of his 38 
mained to be done. The Will of this new man 
was to be regulated, and Momus, in ſpite of his 
preſumption, knew too well the miſeries of hu- 
GI | man 
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man nature, to be deceived with regard to the 
difficulty of the undertaking. After having ru- 
minated a long time, he thought he had found a 

way to untie the Gordian Knot, © 
Let us fix the will of man, faid he, and 
s take away his liberty, ſince experience tells us 
«that he abuſes it.” 

Stop,“ cries in return, the new inhabitant 
of the world, Why will you make me a ma- 
* chine? Take away my reaſon, or leave me its 
*© beſt prerogative. Of what uſe is it, if IL have 
«© not the liberty of choice? Put me not, I be- 
* ſeech you, on a level with brutes, who at 
* only by involuntary inſtinQ.” 
' * Momus felt at this inſtant, that he was a fa- 
ther. The diſtreſſes which this man diſcovered, 
melted him. I give you liberty, faid be. 
May it pleaſe the gods, that you do not one 
day complain of my condeſcenſion.“ 

One of the things which ſhocked Momus ex- 
tremely was the eaſe with which man concealed 
his real ſentiments. The heart of man is impe- 
netrable, and he always wiſhed for a window in 
| his heart, in order to diſcover its emotions. Not 
being able to effect what he would with human 
creatures on this ſubje&, he was reſolved, how- 
ever, to ſhew Jupiter the great advantage which 
would arife from ſuch an invention, He there- 
fore gave to his Man the power of penetrating 
into the malt ſecret thoughts of his fellow crea- , 

tures. This purpoſe was to be accompliſhed by 
Vor. a, Cc turning 
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turning a ring, with the N of which Momus 
acquainted him. _ 

He then conveyed himſelf to Athens, and 
aſſumed the name of Lycidas ; and having inte- 
reſted Plutus in his favour, appeared there the 
favourite of Fortune. The more finiſhed his fi- 
gure was, the more he felt the neceſſities of human 
nature; neceſſities, which, by the bleſſing of 

the Gods, become the ſources of our enjoyment. 
As love was the firſt paſſion of which he was 
ſenſible, he looked out for an object to ſhare it 
with him. His perſon, his riches, made the 
doors of the moſt conſiderable houſes fly open at 
his approach. When he was introduced to an 

aſſembly, his ſoul was diſtracted by the various 
| beauties which ſurrounded him. A lively Bru- 
nette ſtruck him; but at the ſame time, a beau- 
tiful fair girl, whoſe looks ſeemed to be levelled 
at his heart, reproached him for the attention 
which he gave to her friend. Too buſy to make 
uſe of the power he enjoyed of ſounding the bot- 
tom of the human heart, he was determined by 
his eyes in the*choice of a companion, and, after 
many ſtruggles, fixed upon the Brunette. - He 
approached her with a timid air, and acquainted 
her with the admiration with which the hed; in- 
ſpired him. The joy that ſparkled in her eyes, 
gaye him ſufficient reaſon to believe that he had 
won. her heart. 

_ Lycidas thought himſelf the happieſt of mor- 
tals. He contrived a private interview with the 


ſovereign of his ſoul, painted in the moſt lively 
x: 88 colours 
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colours the torments which he endured on her ac- 
count, and extorted from her a full confeſſion of 
a mutwil paſſion, 

In the midſt of his tranſports, with which he 
was quite intoxicated, Lycidas remembered his 
ring. Inexperienced as he was, he turned it, not 
ſo much to aſſure himſelf of his happineſs, as to 
increaſe it, by diſcovering in the heart of his mi- 
ſtreſs a thouſand ſentiments which modeſty 
would not permit her to diſcloſe. What was his 
ſurprize, when he ſaw that all his flattering tri- 
umph aroſe only from Self- love 
Fall at my feet, ye proud rivals,“ ſaid the 
beautiful Brunette to herſelf; my triumph is 
* compleat, and my charms are not to be pa- 
e ralleled.” What was the aſtontſhment of Lyci- 
das at this diſcovery ! He retired with precipita- 
tion, and paſſed a night full of anguiſ and per- 
plexity. His heart had been touched, and the 
contempt which he conceived for his miſtreſs was 
not powerful enough to cure him without a * 
vere conflict, 

The next day he went to another aſſembly. 
His eyes and heart were more than once allured; 
but his ring, by placing the objects in their pro- 
per lights, -always deterred him from a particular 
connection. His appearance made an impreſ- 
ſion upon Aſpaſia, She was fond of ſhew, 
pomp, pleaſure, and parade, and the hopes of 
gratifying her favourite paſſion with the purſe of 
Lycidas made her aſſiduous to attract his notice. 
Calenixa anſwered his wiſhes, to revenge her- 


C'3 2 ſelf 


Iz MOMUS CORRECTED. 
ſelf on a faithleſs rival; and Aglaura, weary of 
the tyranny of her parents, courted his addreſ- 
ſes; to which alſo Egle and Atalanta ſtudiouſly 
recommended themſelves; the firſt by lacivioul 
neſs, and the other by captice. . In ſhort, among 
the number of beauties who ſhone at Athens, he 
could not find one who loved him for his own 
ſake. | 
Lycidas, 8 that love would never 
make him happy, reſolved to reſign himſelf en- 
tirely to friendſhip; but he diſcovered fidelity to 
be as rare a virtue among his own ſex, as he had 
found it among the other. To his fortune only 
all their advances were made, and he therefore 
looked out for another ſpecies of felicity. Lyci- 
das became a ſtudent, and hoped to find hap- 
pineſs in books: but here he was diſappoint- 
ed. He next diveſted himſelf of all attachments, 
and converſed with the world as a mere ſpecta- 
tor; but he ſoon envied thoſe who had connecti- 
ons and attachments. I feel, ſaid he to him- 
« ſelf, that men ſtand in need of each other, and 
vs that their mutual neceſſities urge them to make 
cc allowances for their mutual imperfections. But 
e am ſo unhappy a being, that I find no objects 
hom I can love or eſteem. Let me then fly 
* from their fociety, and ſubſiſt upon my own 
© thoughts.” - With this reſolution Lycidas 
retired to a deſart; but he was very ſoon con- 
vinced there, that man was: not calculated for a 
ſolitary life. In a fit of deſpair he devoutly 
2 for the extinction of his exiſtence; and 
though 
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though he had a very ſtrong conſtitution, it was 
greatly impaired by the anguiſh of his mind. 
„ See, Momus, ſaid Jupiter, what a figure 
« your man makes! What a pitiable object! 
View him well, and learn not to judge of your 
«© Maſter's works by your own narrow rules. 
The mutual neceſſities of mankind unite them 
together, and from that union ariſe a thouſand 
4 virtues. Learn alſo that men ordained to live 
<« together, and to love each other, ought to be 
* mutually ignorant of each other's imperfecti- 
ons, and to render themſelves as agreeable to 
5 each other as they can. A perſect knowledge 
"8 the human heart would produce miſanthro- 
© py, and nothing is more : to the decrees 
of Fate in the formation of man.“ 
Jupiter * Lycidas upon a level with 
his fellow-creatures, who immediately threw a- 
way his ring, and from that moment was ſenſibly 
convinced that he ſhould now enjoy as great a 


ſhare of happineſs as human beings can mae. in 
this world. 


8 SSS SSS 


r 
FORCE OF FILIAL AFF ECTION. 
'T ranſlated from the French. 


0 N SIEUR Du Val, at twenty years f 
of age, took poſſeſſion of an eſtate which 
produced ten thouſand livres a year. It is impoſ- 


C3 ſible 
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ſible to draw his character; he had none. Paſ- 
ſionately fond of ſenſual pleaſures, his prevailing 
taſte for them extinguiſhed all others, and pre- 
vented him from being acquainted with the real 
joys which ſpring from the heart. He was quite 
a ſtranger to the emotions of nature, and his 
whole time was employed in procuring thoſe diſ- 
ſipations 1 in which he placed his ſupreme felicity. 

Monſ. Du Val flattered himſelf, nevertheleſs, 
that he was in love, A young perſon ſentenced 
to a cloyſter excited deſires in him, which he miſ- 


took for tender ſenſations. He reverſed the ſen- Ei 


tence of ſecluſion, and married her. 

If we may judge of this marriage by the con- 
ſequences of it, his wife made haſte to become 
indifferent to him; but death, at the end of two 
years, relieved him from a companion with 
whom he had too haſtily allied himſelf. 

At the age of three-and-twenty he was a wi- 
dower, and the father of two infants in the cra- 
dle. He left the care of thoſe little unfortunate 
children to one of his female relations, and gave 
a full ſwing to his taſte for pleaſure i in one of the 
gayeſt cities in France. 

Nature had moulded him in ſuch a manner, 
that .he became neceſſary to thoſe who once 
knew him, and his was univerſally _ 
courted, He was ſupple enough to pleaſe every 
one, but attached himſelf to nobody. Thoſe 
who thought they had the moſt rational preten- 
ſions to his ſervices were certainly neglected, if 


others more agreeable. came in his way; and he 
| fluttered 


— 
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fluttered about every where in ſearch of the moſt 
pleaſurable ſcenes. 

During the ſeventeen years which he ſpent in 
this city, he totally forgot that he was a father; 
and that he might be in no danger of feeling any 
tender emotions ſtirring within him, he threw in- 
to the fire all his family letters without reading 
them. The relation to whom he had intruſted 
the care of his ſon and daughter, poſſeſſed but a 
moderate income : the children, however, were 
ſo amiable, that ſhe could not think of forſaking 
them. Happily ſhe had ſome buſineſs with an 
abbeſs, remarkable for the poſſeſſion of many 
great and uncommon qualities. 'To her ſhe 
launched out in praiſe of Miſs Du Val; and the 
abbeſs, having deſired to ſee her, conceived ſuch. 
a tenderneſs for her, that ſhe undertook the. 


charge of her education. 


The ſon of Monſ. Du Val remained where. 
he was. His father's friends aſſociated together 
to give him an education ſuitable to his connecti- 
ons; ſome. of whom were ſo charmed with his 
diſpoſition, that they condeſcended to be his in- 
ſtructors, and had reaſon to flatter themſelves 
with the progreſs of their pupil, who in the ſe- 
venteenth year of his age loſt a true friend 1 in his 
dear relation. | 


Du Val, who had been informed that his fa- 


| ther had, by his own imprudent behaviour, diſſi- 


pated all his fortune, reſolved to ſhelter himſelf 


from the ſtorms of neceſſity by chuſing one of 
* thoſe profeſſions of which no gentleman need be 


_ C4 aſhamed. 
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aſhamed, He quitted, therefore, the place of his 
birth, and travelling to England, put himſelf un- 
der me diſcipline of a maſter who was capable of 
forwarding his deſigns. 

There was ſomething ſo noble and ngeiefting 
in the appearance of young Du Val, that every 
body who ſaw him entertained fontiments in his 
favour, The French Ambaſſador ſeeing him e- 
very evening on the public walks, made enquiries 
after him. When he heard his name, he thought 
that he had been miſinformed. He knew Monl. 
Du Val, and could not perſuade himſelf that his 
ſon was under a neceſſity. of ſtudying the polite 

arts for ſubſiſtence. He deſired to ſee him, and 
the young man freely related his little adventures. 
He acquitted himſelf in ſo modeſt, ſo graceful a 
manner, that the Ambaſſador wiſhed to be con- 
vinced of the truth of his narrative, that he 
might with propriety take him under his pro- 
tection. He wrote therefore to Monſ. Du Val; 
but whether the letter miſcarried, or whether 
the unnatural father was aſhamed of his behavi- 


our to ſo deſerying a fon, the Ambaſſador receiy- 


ed no anſwer ; however, in ſearching for intelli- 
gence in the place where young Du Val had been 
brought up, he received ſuch a ſatisfactory ac- 
count that he fixed him in his family. Having 
examined his capacity he made him his ſecretary, 
with an appointment of three thouſand livres. 
Soon afterwards he felt for him all the tender- - 
. neſs of a parent, and that tenderneſs continued as 
long as he lived, It was on this account that he 
A | 
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thought he had a right to examine his conduct, 
and that he intreated him to give a detail of the 
uſes to which the profits ariſing from his appoint- 
ment were directed. 
Du Val coloured at this W and intreated 
his benefactor to ſuppreſs his curioſity on the ſub- 
ject. As he was plainly dreſſed, and as the Am- 
baſſador diſcovered he had no money, he was 
afraid that Du Val was engaged in an intrigue. 
He employed ſpies, but to no purpoſe; for with 
the niceſt ſcrutiny into his conduct they could 
diſcover nothing to his D Books and 
buſineſs engroſſed all his time. 

The Ambaſſador, ſurprized 1 in the higheſt 4 
gree, waited with impatience for the end of the 
ſecond year, and then, after having paid him, or- 
dered him to be carefully watched, and found 
that he carried it to a banker. The Ambaſſador 
went to the banker, himſelf, the next day; but 
what was his aſtoniſhment to hear that young 
Du Val had remitted that year and the foregoing 
one, two thouſand livres for the ſupport of a fa- 
ther, who, he knew, had ſtifled all paternal ſenſa- 
tions in his heart! 

Though the protector of this amiable youth 
was charmed with his filial affection, he ſeemed 
to diſapprove of his generoſity, which he called 
exceſſive, in his ſituation; but Du Val conjured 
him to leave him at liberty to obey the voice of 
Nature. Thrice happy ſhall I be, ſaid he, if 


- nn theſe remittances, moderate as they are, 
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I can awaken the Father in Monſ. Du Val, and 
make him remember that he had a Son.” 
In effect, the heart of his father appeared to 
be ſoftened, by his writing letters from time to 
time to his ſon, containing ardent wiſhes to ſee 
him again. 
- Young Du Val now faw himſelf i in a ſituation 
to ſatisfy the defires of his father, and to indulge 
his own inclinations. The Ambaſſador having 
kept him five years in his ſervice, conferred on 
him a conſiderable employment. Before he took 
poſſeſſion of it he repaired to ® * ® ®, and made 
himſelf known to his father, who for ſome years 
had ſubſiſted on his benefactions. Mr. Du Val 
received him as a man to whom he was under o- 
bligations; talked to him of the pleaſures that 
the Epicurean philoſophy, to which he was de- 
voted, had procured him; preſented him to his 
miſtreſs; and aſſured him, that of thoſe pleaſures 
he would be always a welcome partaker, but 
_ ſeemed to have entirely forgotten that he was 
ſpeaking to his ſon, and always ſubſtituted the 

name of Friend, in the room of that e 

appellation. | 
Du Val, as his opulence increaſed, 4 

his liberalities, and ventured, : Gewetimpey; to com- 
2 to his fathex of his indiffetencd to him. 
4% ſhould, indeed, ſaid he, be quite deſtitute of 

< ſenſibility, were ] indifferent to you. I have a 
« deep ſenſe of the favours which you confer up- 
«en * and my n are unbound- 
1 edz 
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« ed; but I behold in you a friend, who has ac- 
" quired a right to my tenderneſs. I look upon 
* the ties of blood as imaginary, and you are no 
« loſer by my conſidering them in that light; for 
« in my eyes, your benefactions are voluntary. 
It is not a debt which you pay me; it is a gift, 
“that demands in return a double ſhare of grati- 
« tude, becauſe you owe me no duty, If you 
© withdraw your fayours from me, and turn them 
into another channel, I ſhall accuſe you of in- 
«* conſtancy, but I ſhall never tax you with in- 
< gratitude.” 

Such a pernicious doctrine made no impreſſion 
on young Du Val. His father having expreſ- 
ſed a defire to viſit Paris, he furniſhed a houſe 
decently for him, and received him there with 
his miſtreſs, becauſe the old gentleman had told 
him, that he could not be happy without a wo- 
man, to whoſe humour he had been ſo long ac- 
cuſtomed. They lived fourteen years together, 
during which the caprices of the father never 
weakened the patience of the ſon, who, being 

thoroughly perſuaded that we are not auth | 
to do evil by the example of others, never devi- 
ated from the reſpect and obedience which he: 
thought due to the ſecond author of his being... 
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MODERN HEROISM. 


Tranſlated IO the EY 


\H OSE . on ſeeing this title, ex- 
pect me to relate the adventures of men 
commonly called Heroes, will be diſappointed. 
The perſons uſually termed ſo have the leaſt pre- E 
tenſions to heroiſm, according to my idea of the mw 
word. Every man who performs the duties of 
one, is my hero. To this glorious title both 
ſexes, and all ages, may aſpire; and it is to en- 
courage my Readers to deſerve it, that I have 
drawn the following example, not from an ex- 
alted ſituation, but from domeſtic life. 
An honeſt lawyer (quibble with the word as 
much as you pleaſe), an honeſt lawyer, I ſay, 
brought up an only ſon with great care. I need 
not tell my Readers that he was not rich: ho- 
neſty and riches are almoſt incompatible. His 
name was Bonneau. It was with the utmoſt 
difficulty he procured a livelihood by his profeſ- 
ſion; and in ſpite of the moſt rigid economy, he 
1 deeply in debt, for he owed an hundred 
erowns. The perſons to whom he was aecount- 
able for this ſum, were tired of dunning him for 
it : they procured a warrant againſt him, and he 
was arreſted. How did his fon behave on this 
occaſion 2 
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_ occaſion? He in vain offered himſelf to the cre- 
ditors to be thrown into priſon in the room of his 
father; the exchange was not permitted; the 
only favour which he could obtain was a delay 
of ſome hours, during which time his father re- 
mained in-durance vile, within the claws of a 
W 
Voung Bonneau, having borrowed a Va, 
went to Meſſy, a few leagues diſtance ; and ſet- 
ting no value on his liberty or his life, if he could 
ſacrifice them for the deliverance of his father, 
paid a viſit to Monſ. D, captain in the regi- 
ment of R—————, who was ordered to Flan- 
ders, and demanded of him an hundred crowns 
for his future ſervices in that regiment, As he 
was well-made, and of a good family, the cap- 
tain gave him the money without heſitation, 
Bonneau frankly acquainted him with the mo- 
tives for his conduct, and the manner in which 
he intended to employ the ſum he had lent him; 
and the captain, though in haſte to compleat his 
company, was generous enough to give him eight 
days for the repayment of it, by which his en- 
gagement with him ſhould be cancelled. _ 
Bonneau, without thinking of the terms on 
which he had purchaſed the liberty of his father, 
ſpeedily returned, and agreeably ſurprized both 
him and his creditors. But the joy of this good 
man was of ſhort duration. His ſon had careful- 
ly concealed from him the means he had made 
uſe of to diſengage him from his difficulties, and 


FI 
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he was not acquainted with them till the * 
was beginning its march. 

As every body expected the approaching cam- 
paign to be bloody, the old man embraced his 
ſon with a particular tenderneſs, as if he ſhould- 
never fee him again. He would gladly have 
ſpent the remainder of his life in priſon to ſave, 
in his turn, a ſon ſo worthy of his affection; but 
the evil was not to be remedied. One of his bro- 

| thers, a ſurgeon at Mentz, though in very eafy_ - 
circumſtances, was of too ſordid a diſpoſition to 
aſſiſt his nephew, and he met with no friends. 
poſfeſſed of more ſenſibility. He had nothing, 
| therefore, to do, but to > fulfil his military en- 
— N 

The Supreme Director of Events does not al- 
ways delay his bleſſings to the good to à future 

ſtate; he frequently rewards them here; and 
young Bonneau ſeemed to be marked out for the 
enjoyment of thoſe bleſſings which his goodneſs 
deſerved.  - 

In the battle of LaFeldt, the regiment of R—-- 
loſt its colours. The Colonel, diſtracted, cried 
out to his men, We are diſgraced, my brave: 

* fellows; we muſt retrieve our reputation, or 
_ ©'periſhin the attempt.” | 
In ſpeaking theſe words he broke through the 
- enemy's ranks, and every man, determined to die 
with him, followed bim like a fury. — The ene- 
my, filled with aſtoniſhment, made, nevertheleſs, 
a.vigorous reſiſtance, - The French carried every, 
where with them death and deſolation, and cut. 
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their way to the center, within ſight of their co- 
lours. Young Bonneau ſeized one pair, and his 
companions, ſhot thro” and thro”, made him a 
rampart with their bodies. But this regiment, 
conſiſting of two battalions, paid dear for the ho- 
nour which they had acquired; out of more than 
twelve hundred men, ſixty only eſcaped, all co- 
vered with honourable wounds. The Colonel 
himſelf received four, which did not, however,, 
hinder him from ſaying to the young ſoldier, who 
was in the ſame condition, Take care of the 
&« ſtandard, my dear Bonneau; I ſhall either 
* ceaſe to he Colonel, or it will be the reward 
of your valour,” In effect, the courage of 
this young man being repreſented at court in a 


| | proper light, he was made an officer, and it 
was with that well- earned title, at the end of 
the campaign, he returned to dry up the tears of 
a parent who loved him, as he loved his life. 


THE 
UNHAPPY FATHER, 

W 
UNFORTUNATE SON. _ ' 


IN the celebrated South-Sea year, which ma- 
4. ny people now living have reaſon to remem- 
der, Mr. Marlow, a gentleman poſſeſſed of a 

F ſmall 


RY; he before regarded as bleſſings ſent to him. 


„% THE UNHAPPY. FATHER, 
- ſmall eſtate in Shropſhire, came to town on buſi- 


neſs of importance ; which lying chiefly among 


_ thoſe who were intoxicated with the hopes of 


ſudden riches, he caught the contagion of the 
times ; and being unhackneyed in the ways of 
men, became the prey of thoſe harpies who ſub- 
fiſt by the follies of their fellow- creatures. 

Mr. Marlow had lately buried an amiable wife, 
who left him the father of two fine children, a 


ſon and a daughter; ; but, regardleſs of their in- 
tereſt, ſo fatally was he deluded with the golden 


proſpeQs riſing to his fancy, that he fold acre 
after acfe, till he was only rich in expectation. 


Buoyed up awhile by thoſe who had been acceſ= 
ſary to his ruin, he ſaw not the errors he had 


committed, nor repented of his condu& ; but 


when Poverty ſtared him in the face, it is Aer 
to conceive than expreſs the emotions of his 
mind. He was reduced to beggary, and could 


blame himſelf alone for the wretchedneſs of his 


condition. To be miſerable thro' one's own 
fault, what a mortifying reffection! 


When Mr. Marlow beheld his children, * 
ſeſſed of all the accompliſhments which a libe- 
ral education could give them, and in whoſe 
tender minds he had inſtilled the pureſt notions 
of rectitude and honour; when he aw thoſe 
children deprived of their patrimony, and reduc- 
ed to the moſt neceſſitous circumſtances, he was 
almoſt bereft of reaſon, and in his moments of 
frenzy curſed the pledges of conjugal affection, 


from + 
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from Heaven; wiſhed that he could bear alone 


the burden of calamity, and could ſcarce be pre 
vailed on to ſee thoſe whom he had fo tenderly 
loved, and ſo cruelly abuſed. . In ſhort, the ago- 


ny of his mind had ſuch an effect upon his body, 
that it threw him into a fever, the violence of 
which totally deprived him of his intellects, and 


thereby blunted Vall the pangs of remem- 


brance. A lucid interval returning a few hours 
before his departure, he deſired to ſee his un- 
hapy children: and after having lamented over 
them in the moſt pathetic terms, and bewailing 


the ruin which he had brought upon them, ape 
addreſſed himſelf to his ſon, a youth in the 122 


of life, in the following manner: 


* You was once, my dear child, heir to a mo- 


e- derate but competent eſtate; you are now, by 


« your father's folly, reduced to indigence. 
„Whatever errors I have committed, remem- 
«* ber that I am ſtill a parent, and let the follow- 


< ing advice of a father ſink deep into your ſoul. 
** To whatever misfortunes you may be driven 


by poverty, forfeit not, upon any account, 


the character of a man of honour, Do any 
thing in your power, with integrity, for your 
5* ſupport, and look upon no action as contempti- 


„ ble that is not criminal. If Providence is 


« pleaſed to aſſiſt your honeſt endeavours, be 
* kind, very kind, to your unfortunate ſiſter. 
“ Strengthen all her virtuous reſolutions, and 


5 preſerve her from thoſe who would lure her 


from the Paths. of innocence. Remember 
Thy: F yourſelf, 
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“ yourſelf, and remind her alſo, that nothing 
© renders man or woman truly miſerable, but 
s the loſs of reputation, Obſerve her conduct 
* with a father's eye, and beto her, what, till 
*« this laſt fatal miſtake, I was to you, a fond 
parent, a faithful guardian, a firm protector 
sand a ſindcere friend. For your own ſake let my 
e memory be revered, and forget the indiſcreti- 

on that has ſhortened my days. Long might 
have lived a happy father, had not one hor- 
* rid deed deſtroyed that ronder appellation. But 
* 1 fincerely hope, and humbly pray, that on 
eme alone the puniſhment may fall, as by me 
alone the folly was committed: ated I hope 
that Heaven will raiſe friends to protect 
| «6 and Od ; 
At theſe words his voice e grew FL weak that C 
could articulate ao more; but, ſtretching out 
his arms, he embraced, wept over, and bleſſed 
his den, by turns, as long as bis declining 
ſtrength would permit; and expired in the arms 
of his ſon, who, with his ſiſter, was ſo over- 
whelmed with the loſs of ſuch an unfortunate pa- 
rent, that all their other griefs were ſoon forgot- 
ten. 

After the firſt effuſions of their ſorrow were 


over, and the funeral duties performed, young 


Marlow began to reflect ſeriouſly on his own as 
well as his ſiſter's pitiable ſituation. His good 
ſenſe, aſſiſted by his father's remonſtrances, con- 
vince] him that indigence was not to be conquer- 

ed by floth, He endeavoured, «therefore, to 
| „ throw 
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throw himſelf into buſineſs, and with that view 


ſolicited all thoſe who had profeſſed a friendſhip | 


for his father to facilitate his intentions. 

He received, at firſt, flattering promiſes from 
them, but thoſe promiſes became fainter and 
fainter: He ſoon found, by the coolneſs of their 
behaviour, the emptineſs of their profeſſions ; 
and was, in a ſhort time, whenever he went to 
viſit them, diſmiſſed from their houſes with frigid 
denial, Even his relations, his neareft relations, 
refuſed him aſſiſtance, and hardened 
their hearts againſt him with ſo much unkind- 
neſs, that the liberty of lodging in the houſe of 
one of them was conſidered as a mark of particu- 
lar condeſcenſion. ny 

Diſconcerted, however, as he was with the 
treatment he met with, he was attentive to the 
preſervation of his ſiſter, and with much difficul- 
ty procured her a reception in the family of a 


woman who ſubſiſted by taking in plain-work, 


with a very ſcanty allowance. To a young crea- 
ture who had been nurſed in the lap of Elegance, 
and was now arrived at an age when the world 
appears in its gayeſt colours, what a mortifying 
ſituation was this | She bore, however, the ſe- 
verity of her dependanee with fortitude, and mur- 
mured not at the wretchedneſs of her ſubſiſtence. 
Her behaviour, indeed, was far ſuperior to her 


years. Few of her ſex were adorned with more 
perſonal charms, fewer with more elegant accoms- - 


pliſhments: nor did her converſation want any 
of thoſe attractions which are ſo requiſite to im- 
| | prove 
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68 THE UNHAPPY FATHER, . 
prove the conqueſts made by Beauty. Her gra- 
ces were numberleſs, and numberleſs alfo were 
the admirers of them. But in this degenerate, 
this ſordid age, if the perſonal merit of a girl is 
not brightened by the luſtre which it receives 
from her purſe, ſhe will not . convert her 
lover into a huſband. 

Among the number of thoſe who 8 
to ſeduce her under the maſk of love, was a 
young baronet, for whoſe ſiſter ſhe waits, and 
whom, by going frequently to his houſe, ſhe of- 
ten faw, for he always planted himſelf in her 
way. He ſoon diſcovered her lodgings, and 
thought he gave a ſtriking proof of his affection 
for her, by rating her innocence at a hundred 
a year, But ſhe reſiſted his addreſſes with firm- 
neſs, and rejected his offers with contempt. Her 
refuſal, tho? ii diſconcerted him, did not deter 
Him from proſecuting his infamous deſigns; and, 
circumſtanced as ſhe was, it is uncertain how far 
his ſolicitations might have prevailed, had not 
her brother, vigilant for her welfare, diſcovered 
the danger ſhe was in, by a letter which he 
found one day on her table when he went to viſit 
her, and which ſhe had left there through for- 
getfulneſs. The emotions with which he read it 
ſtrongly marked his indignation, and extorted 
the moſt ſerious admonitions. He talked earn- 
eſtly and ſeriouſly to her on the dignity of repu- 
tation ; bid her remember the principles in which 
ſhe had been, educated ; painted the calamities 
| deer which a vicious courſe of life is at-. 

2 tended, 


. 
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tended, in terms ſo animated and ſtriking, that 
they made her ſhudder. After a ſhower of tears, 
the ſolemnly aſſured him that nothing prejudicial 
.to her honour hadentered into her thoughts, but 
that ſhe had looked upon herſelf obliged to be- 
have with civility to a gentleman from whoſe fa- 
mily the received her principal ſupport. _ | 

That apology for your conduct, replied he 
& briſkly, will not fatify me, ſiſter.” She who 
«conſents to hear the man whoſe views is to 
© deceive her, is in great danger of being ſeduc- 
& ed. Flattery, or perhaps force, may effect 
e that event which you now reflect upon with 
& horror; and when, no matter by what means, 
« your ruin is compleated, what will your repen- 
© tance and your remorſe avail, except to double 
« your diſtreſs? You muſt, continued he, ſee 
te this foe to innocence no more. Whatever you 
* loſe, with regard to your ſubſiſtence on his ac- 
© count, will, I doubt not, be amply made up 
* by the bounty of Providence, in reward for ſo 
6. meritorious a ſacrifice,” Without the leaſt 

heſiration ſhe aſſured him that ſhg was ready to 
comply with his prohibition, and not only to re- 
Fuſe his viſits, but to reject his letters. 

Marlow ſeemed to be tolerably well contented 
with his ſiſter's aſſurances ; but reflecting more 
ſeriouſly afterwards on the artifices of his own 
ſex, and the weakneſs of her's, he could not be 
fatisfied till he had removed her to another lodg- 
ing, which he provided for her in a diſtant part 

of the town; earneſtly conjuring her not only to 

withdraw 
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withdrew herſelf from a houſe which contained a 
_ perſon of the Baronet's pernicious principles and 
"addreſs, but with the utmoſt caution to conceal 
the place of her habitation : adding, that if Hea- 
ven did not enable him to ſubſiſt in a more agree- 
able manner, he would rather ſtoop to the low- 
eſt offices of life, and beg from door to door, 
than ſuffer her to be expoſed to . for the | 
ſupply of her neceſſities. 

Buch a ſtriking example of honour in a brother 
whom ſhe tenderly and truly loved, not a little 
encouraged her to confirm her virtuous inclinati- 
ons, and to ſtrengthen her chaſte reſolves. She 
repeatedly declared to him, that no calamity 
ſhould warp her affection for him, no ſtimulate 
her to commit any action by which ſhe might | 
forfeit his eſteem. 

During the revolution of eight years, this ex- 
cellent brother and his amiable ſiſter met with a 
number of ſorrows and diſappointments, the e- 
numeration of which would fill a volume, were 
they related with all the circumſtances that attend- 
ed them. At the end of that time Mr. Marlow 
vas reduced to the depth of deſpair ; for the re- 
lation with whom he had hitherto continued, be- 
gan to be weary of his little kindneſſes to him, 
and to treat him in a manner to which his ſpirit 
could not ſubmit : and being apprehenſive that 
from the coldneſs-in his couſin's behaviour, ex- 
cluſion from his houſe would ſoon follow, he re- 


| garded his REES: as deſperate, and was almoſt 
diſtrated 
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diſtracted with reflecting upon it. To the an- 
guiſh of his mind, the ſituation of his ſiſter not a 
little contributed; for he could not bear to ſee 
her bending beneath the weight of her misfor- 
tunes, and feel, at the ſame time, that he had 


not power to remove them. Harrowed up with 


theſe moſt tormenting thoughts, and having no 


friends to aſſiſt him, either with their intereſt or 


advice, he formed a fatal reſolution to ſupply his 
own wants by ſeizing the property of others. 


He furniſhed himſelf with the equipage of an 


highwayman; and a booty of two hundred 
pounds in his firſt attack flattered him ſo much, 
that all ideas of rectitude were eraſed from his 
mind, and he purſued the road to perdition with 


2 giddy alacrity. 


In a few days, by his good fortune and intrepi- 
dity, he made himſelf maſter of a thouſand 


pounds, the greateſt part of which he placed in 


the funds for the benefit of his ſiſter, who 
was very deſirous of knowing the ſource of ſuch 
ſudden acquiſitions ; but he refuſed to ſatisfy her 


curioſity, though he could not remove her aſto- 


niſhment, leſt the knowledge of triumphant 


vice might ſully her virtue, and prompt her alſo 


uſual 1 * N Stand and deliver.“ 


to actions inconſiſtent with the profeſſion of it. 
Though he was for ſome time a ſueceſsful ad- 
venturer, his good fortune did not long continue. 


After a few weeks had rolled away in his-favour, 


he attacked a gentleman well-mounted with the 


But 


— 


F - 0 
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But he ei pitched upon a wrong object; 
for the gentleman, having a large ſum about him, 
| was not in the leaſt inclined to part with it. He 
oppoſed to Marlow's piſtol his own, and fired it 


with more ſucceſs; for he lodged a ball in tbe 


upper part of his adverſary's arm, without receiv- 
ing the lighteſt wound himſelf, Marlow, feel- 
ing himſelf wounded, and equally ſtung by inte- 
_ reſt and revenge, prepared to try the other pi- 
ſtol; but the gentleman's ſervant fruſtrated that 


attempt. 


Marlow now finding it dangerous to engage 
| with both, clapped ſpurs to his horſe, and avoided 
their purſuit with the utmoſt precipitation, Af- 
ter having croſſed a variety of roads, to miſlead 
his purſuers, he arrived late at his lodgings, where | 
he ſent for a ſurgeon immediately, and pretended 
that he had been wounded in ſtruggling with an 
_ thighwayman, who had attempted to rob him. 
The truth of his aſſertion was not diſputed, nor 
did any imagine he had been criminally the cauſe 
of the wound which he had received. Heaven, 
in compaſſion. to thoſe virtuous principles which 
had reſiſted ſo many temptations, and were only 
conquered by neceſſity, was pleaſed to ſave him 
from an ignominious execution, and to take him 
from the world while he was dish in its good 18 
nion. 
On ſearching the wound, the ſurgeon found it 
to be of ſuch a nature that be formed no. hopes 
of curing it. He did not tell his patient in plain 
words what he thought of his ſituation, but his 
| looks 
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looks were ſufficient to inform him that his diſſo- 


lution approached. He, therefore, deſired a 


clergyman of che church of England might be 
ſent for, to whom he confeſſed, in the preſence 
of thoſe who attended him in his laſt illneſs, the 
many crimes he had of late committed, and the 
incitements he had to undertake the infamous OC= 
cupation of an highwayman. ! 

As ſoon as he had made a full confeſſion of his 
crimes, his ſiſter entered the room, having been 
informed of his wound: but not having been ac- 
quainted at the ſame time, of his danger, flattered 
herſelf that ſhe had brought him news which 
would greatly facilitate his recovery ; and before 
ſhe could be told the truth of his condition, be- 
gan to inform him that a gentleman of the ſame 


name, having died without an heir, had left him 


his whole eſtate, amounting to above fifteen hun- 
dred pounds a year. 

Thou art juſt, O Heaven!” cried he, when 
ſhe had cloſed her ſpeech ; „What a rich 
reward was preparing for me, had I perſevered 
*in the paths of innocence! But when I had 
& {werved from the principles in which I was 
* brought up, I was no longer fit to reap the 
<< benefit of thy divine decree! He who cannot 
* confide in the Almighty Power who created 
him, deſerves all the wretchedneſs which he 
925 endures,” | 

By theſe fervent expreſſions his ſiſter was 
thrown into the utmoſt aſtoniſhment, which was 


Vor. I. D | ſucceeded 
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| ſucceeded by the moſt ſoul-diſtraQting grief 


when ſhe heard of the confeſſion. her brother had 
made, and of his approaching end. | 
Marlow endeavoured to alleviate the affliction 
of his ſiſter, and: conjured her in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, with the moſt 9 accents, always 
to preſerve her innocence. | 
As ſome atonement for his own gult, he or- 
dered a ſtrict enquiry to be made after the per- 
ſons whom he had robbed, and deſired that all 
he had taken might be reſtored with double inte- 
Tall, if the parties could be found. 
Out of the eſtate bequeathed to him, he allot- 
ted five hundred pounds a year for charitable 
uſes, and left the reſidue to his ſiſter. 
: He lived but a few hours after he had made 
His will, and ſpent Woe. few hours it ? 617 on 
and meditation | 


| ; 
* 
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DOMESTIC LIFE 


EXHIBITED AND CONTRASTED IN 
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BAPPY FATTY 


1 frequently lamented by the ee 
for: matrimony, that there are very few 
happy couples: the few, however, who 
are happy, ſufficiently prove that the marriage- 
ſtate is produQive of as much felicity as human 
creatures can reaſonably expect, when it is en- 


tered into with prudent views, and proper diſpo- 
ſitions: 


Well ſhould the ma!rimonial vows be weigh'd, 
Too oft they're cancell'd, tho? inchurches made. 


If people are urged by ſenſual or ſordid mo- 
tives to attach themſelves to each other for life; 
if they only join their fortunes together, in order 
to make a figure in the gay world, without pay- 
ing any regard to the domeſtic duties, or conſi- 


dering the bymeneal union in. any other light 
D 3 than 
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than a political one; they will probably repent 


of their connections, and live to feel the empti- 
neſs of external appearance, when inward peace 
is wanting. There are moments in which the 


moſt thoughtleſs and diſſipated are driven to re- 


flection; and theſe moments, if they are not 

quite diveſted of ſenſibility, will be miſerable. 
Ariſtus, one of the beſt and moſt amiable men 

in the woeld, is happily married to a woman, 


who is equally amiable in her temper, and ex- 


emplary in her manners. Aſpaſia is poſſeſſed of . 5 


the powers of pleaſing a ſenſible man to a very 
eminent degree. She is not a beauty, but ex- 
tremely agreeable in her perſon, and few men 


have ſtronger underſtandings. Aſpaſia always took 
more pains to cultivate her mind than to dreſs her 
head; and her huſband is, therefore, never un- 
der a neceſſity of going from r in ſearch of a 
ſuitable companion. 

- Ariſtus has a literary turn, and Aſpaſia a high 
reliſh for letters, with a very juſt taſte. Read- 
ing, conſequenitly, employs many of their leiſure 
hours; and when they are engaged in the peru- 
{al of works of merit, they are never r ſenſidſe of 


the flight of time. 


Few people are ſo happy as Ariſtus and Aſpa- 8 
ſia in the marriage ſtate, becauſe few people te- 
flect ſeriouſly on the rites which united them. 
The generality go through the forms preſcribed 
by authority, without conſidering their force; 
and after they have, in the moſt ſolemn manner, 


ſworn to the obſervance of their engagements, 
| think 
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think no-more about them, when they have 
turned their backs: to the altar. The binding 
words, which ought to make a deep impreſſion 
on their hearts die uponahetr lips as ſoon as ut · 
tered; and the approaching teſtivity of the ho- 
ney- moon totally obliterates all. moral, not n 
religious ideas. 

When Ariſtus and fy worth he to the ſa 
cred ſpot, and heard the conditions. on which 
they joined their hands, they heard them with 
the moſt ſerious attention, and promiſed to per- 
form the duties required with. the moſt devout 
punctuality. The marriage- ceremony did not 
to them appear trifling: they conſidered the im- 
portance of it before they made their vows; and 
when they had made them, would have forfeited 

their lives, rather than have broken them. 
Io a number of even © good ſort of people, 
according tothe common phraſe, Matrimony is 
here drawn in colours rather too grave: and 
many will jay, that 1 make. it appear quite 
gloomy, becauſe there is ſomething in the very 
ſound of a. Wedding-day, which operates like a 
charm upon the ſpicits of the bride and bride- 
groom, and tends to excite gay thoughts in the 
mind, and pleaſing ſenſations in the heart. But 
1 mean not, by dwelling on the ſeriouſneſs with, 
which the marriage ceremony ought to be per- 
formed, io baniſh mirth and good- humour from 
the Erl, nor to damp the plcaſurable ſenſations. 
of the laſt. The ſeriouſneſs which I recom- 
mend is the true ſource of nuptial delight, and na- 
D 4 | turally 
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haturally tends to inſpire the contracted parties, 
however parodoxical the aſſertion may ſeem, 
with, chearful reflections and happy feelings: 
and I flatter myſelf that thoſe who have any the 
fainteſt notions of the morality of "matrimony, 


EP will ſubſcribe to what Thave ſaid in its behalf. 


Alriſtus and Aﬀpaſia are always ſtudying, by a 
thoulund refinements in their behaviour, to make 
each other more and more happy every day: 
there is ever a complacency i in their countenan- 
ces, which ariſes not from a caſual and involun- 
tary motion of the features, but is evidently ex- 
preſſive of heart- felt Felicity; They are fingu- 
lar in many reſpects from what is generally called 
The World, and they are not aſhamed to appear 
fo. They walk about together commonly, with- 
out deſtring the company of a third perſon to 
| entertain them, and are "conſequently ſtared at 
as a couple of odd folks, who are very particu- 
lar. They chuſe to be odd: their joy is to 
| be particular. 
Sauntering tiightdes one day in the Park oe 
wet Flirtilla, who being married to a man ſhe 
 Horribly hated, envied every woman happier 
tmhan herſelf in a hufband. Aſpaſia had often 
ſeen her at the houſe of a lady, with whom they 
were both acquainted, but they did not viſit. 
 Flirtilla, as ſhe paſſed Aſpaſta, whoſe hand was 
found thei of the amiable Ariſtus, aſked her 
what was the price of a pair of doves, The joke 
was too plain to.be miſtaken ; but it was alſo too. 
ridiculous to be gravely del Aſpaſia look- 
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el full at her, but made no reply. She turned 
directly to Ariſtus, and with the moſt. winning 
ſmile convineed Flirtilla how much ſhe gloried 
in her huſband, and thereby mortified her more 
than if ſhe had uſed a thouſand ſarcaſtical ex- 
preſſions. The fevereſt expreſſion is not half fo - 
mortifying as a contemptuous ſilence. 

While Ariſtus is tranſacting his - buſineſs a- 
broad, Aſpaſia employs herſelf at home to make - 
his domeſtic retreat more and more delightful, by 

ſcheming ſomething for his amuſement at his re- 
turn, which. he did not expect to find at his tak- - 

ing leave of her. She is certain, by: thus employing 
herſelf, to make him fedouble his endearments, 
and theſe endearmentsamply reward her for the ex- 
erxtion of her abilities to preſerve his affections, and 
to encreaſe them. Her little attentions upon theſe 
occaſions always anſwer her expectations. She 
wiſhes, by diverſifying his domeſtic pleaſures, to 
render ſuch pleaſures his favourite ones; and 
ſhe' is never diſappointed. Home is, by a con- 
ſtant aſſiduity, and ingenious: talents, the place 
herein the only happy hours of his life are ſpent. 
When a woman is thoroughly acquainted-. with 
her hufband's inelinations, and from having a 
ſincere regard fox him, makes it the employ- - 
ment of her life to flatter them, before they are 
diſcovered to her, ſhe will hardly ever fail, un- 
lefs ſhe is linked to a brutal wretch, - who carries 
about him no marks of humanity except, in his - 
figure, of making herſelf permanently agreeable - 
N un — 
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82 THE HAPPY PAIR: 
to her huſband, and of ſtrengthening his attach- 
ment to her. 
Aſpaſia is fond of pictures, — nobody knows 
better when they are executed in a maſterly man- 
ner. Landſcapes give her the greateſt delight, 
becauſe they preſent ſcenes and objects which 
ſhe can look at without ever wearying her eyes. 
Thoſe who have a high reliſh for the beauties of 
Nature, are never tired with beholding them.; 
they are always new, and always agreeable ; by 
thoſe the beſt copies of Nature's charms are 
viewed with a particular pleaſure at all times. 
Aſpaſia loves the country: the painters therefore 
who exhibit rural views, and the manners of ru- 
ral life, in the moſt lively colours, and with the 
greateſt preciſion, are the artiſts whom ſhe par- 
ticularly admires. She never viſits any. collecti- 
on of landſcapes without expreſſing her ſatisfac- 
tion at the ſight of thoſe which have real merit 
to recommend them to her attention, and that is 
never attracted by indifferent pieces. Ariſtus 
hears her raptures with ſingular joy, when ſhe is 
. reviewing the animated performances of Barret, 
; Wilſon, Gainſborough, and Smith; and when 
ſhe has diſcovered what picture ſhe prefers, ap- 
proves her taſte in the ſtrongeſt terms. He ſays 
no more at the time ſhe is giving prools of her 
diſcernment in vertu, but takes an opportunity, 
ere he quits the houſe, unſeen by her, 10 order 
it home early the next morning, beſore ſhe is 
ſtirring, that ſhe may be ſurprized with the fight 
ol it, when the comes down to breakfaſt. His 
connoiſ- 
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connoiſſeur friends compliment him on his hay- - 
ing enriched his collection, but he aſſures them 
that Aſpaſia's judgment directed him in the 
choice of the picture which they admire, | 
With the ſame artful addreſs, and. concealed 
delight, he ſurprizes her with every thing in the 
toy, porcelaine, and biouterie way, which her 
delicacy, he knows, will not ſuffer her to pur- 
chaſe. for herſelf: it appears very ſoom after ſhe - 
has hinted that it is vaſtly. pretty, and that ſne 
ſhould like it extremely, either upon her cabinet 
or dreſſing-table. She ſtarts at the ſight of what 
ſhe never exped ed to ſee in her. own poſſeſſion, 
and, in the exultation of her heart, cannot help 
breaking. out into fond encomiums on the gene- 
roſity of her dear Ariſtus, who ſtands in a corner 
of the room unperceived,. and enjoys his own : 
. Praiſes with double pleaſure, becauſe they were 
not intended for his hearing. 
Ariftus..and Aſpaſia have bèeen married ten 
years, and are as happy now as they were on the 
day which crowned their wiſhes. They have no 
children; they never had any; but they are, 
denied happy. It.they have never known + 
parental pleaſures, neither have they felt paren- 
tal cares. The felicity which they have for ſo 
many years enjoyed, by their mutual endeavours 

to cheriſh the flame which they mutually endea- - 
- voured to raiſe, might be weakened, if not de- 
ſtroyed by untoward, undutiful children; but it 
cannot be increaſed by themoſt amiable offspring. . 
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The behaviour of Ariſtus and Afpaſia in com- 
aue to each other is always admired, even by 
rhoſe whO would bluſh to be fo unfaſhionable as to 


follow it: their behaviour makes on every one. 


who obſerves it, whether. it is thought worthy of. 


imitation er not, an impreſſion in their favour, 


becauſe it plainly appears to be natural; and not. 

occafionalty affumed.. Their politeneſs is ſo eaſy 

and unaffected, that it leaves no reaſon to ſup-- 
Poſe it not. habitual. Ariſtus is as complaiſant. 
to Aﬀpaſia. as he was during his courtſhip, and 
ue is quite as obliging to him as when ſhe re- 
.ceived his addreffes. At the moſt elegant tea- 
tables in town, whatever ladies are in the room, 
Apa ſia is the principal object of his attention; if. 


ide ſees that her cup is empty, while the ſervant. 


is otlierwiſe employed, he files to take it from. 


ber; and if the fineſt woman in the kingdom fat.. 


near her, in the ſame ſituation, ſhe would only, 
"Mi. ihe fecond place attract 1. notice. In this 


behaviour to Aſpaſia, in the genteeleſt compa- 
_ nies, he obſtinately perſeveres, contrary to the 


common practice of the married men of the age; 


but he perſevers with ſo much propriety, that- 
- thoſe who are moſt ready. to ridicule ſuchibeha- 


viour, reſpect him for it. Aſpaſia's carriage to- 


„ Ariſtus is, upon alloceaſons, equally r ond: 


equally reſpectful. 


The farniliarities whict-are-2uthorized by 8 


trimony; are too apt to throw do n the fences 
"raiſed. by Good- breeding againſt the encroach- 


ments of Licentiouſneſs; and we ſee too many. 
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inſtances, every day, of matrimonial infidelity, . 
1 entirely from a diſregard to-thoſeſoft ci- 
vilities which give to ſocial life all its agreeable- 
— and are particularly neceſſary to. make 
the married - life deſirable. Ariſtus and Aſpaſia, 
thoroughly convinced of the conſequence of theſe 
poſitions, are as ſtudious, by the moſt refined . 
good-manners, and a ſtrict obſervance of the a- 
bovementioned civilities, to preſerve each other's 
affections, as they were — ten years ago, 

to gain them. Loet thoſe who-enter into the mar- 
riage-ſtate- with a deſire to.be. happy as. Ariſtus . 
and Aſpaſra; follow.their examples: with, ſuch - 
diſpoſitions as theirs. and by ſuch methods as 
they purſue, in the management of their lives, 
the ſame happineſs, allowing for. different. atua- 
tions, _ be, not. RN expected. 


THE: 
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RA TU 8 would never have married Li 

via, if he had not been threatened by his 
2 with diſinheritance, in caſe he refuſed her. 
He ran into matrimony, therefore to preſerye 
himſelf from ruin. He ſaved himſelf indeed, 
from the jaws of Poverty, by marrying a woman 
whom he hated; he ſecured his patrimony by his 
hn, but he loſt his peace. Parents are 
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tod apt to ſuppoſe that a rich marriage muſt be 
a happy one. It is ſtrange that ſuch notions 

ſhould be ſo often entertained, evenby men who 
in generalꝰmake right reflections, when the ex- 
perience of every day proves their abſurdity. 

If Livia was only deformed. in; her perſon, 

Aratus might, in- time, perhaps, conquer his 
. averſion to it, or. at leaſt he may endure, though 
he cannot love her; but as ſhe is, unfortunately, 
as crooked in her mind as in her body, - ſhe is, 
by her double deformity, odious to him in the 

higheſt degree. Haughty, paſſionate, and ſati- 
rical, cenſorious and contradictory; Aratus en- 
joys not a moment's pleaſure in her company 
from morning to night. She croſſes all- his de- 


ſſigns, thwarts him in every thing, nay even 


ſtudies with a malicious ingenuity to teaze him, 
becauſe ſhe knows that he- married her merely 
from compul ſion: and, ſhe diſcovers the more 
acrimony in her behaviour to him, as Amanda, 
whom he was obliged to deſert on her account, 
poſſeſſes many charms both perſonal and intellec- 
tual, and is, indeed, an obje& every way as 
amiable as herſelf is diſagreeable. When he 
does not come home exactly at the hour ſhe ex- 
pets him, ſhe concludes that he has been with 
Amanda, and makes the houſe ring with her a- 
buſive language; for having had a very illiberal 
education, and being naturally vulgar, ſhe com- 
municates her ſentiments in expreſſions only pro- 
per for the moſt plebeian mouths, and which 
41 E $I „ $402 ne EE ee 92 any 
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any woman ever ſo little raiſed above the com- 
mon herd, would bluſh to utter, ſo groſs, ſo in- 
delicate are her ideas, and ſo. adequate to thoſe 
ideas is her diction. 5 

Aratus has reaſon every day he wakes, to wiſſi 
that he had, in oppoſition to the menaces of his 
father, followed his inclinations at the expence 
of his. duty, ſo ſeverely does he. ſuffer. for his o- 
bedience. With. Amanda's ſmall. fortune he 
would have been happy, in all human probabili- 
ty; with Livia's immenſe riches he is certainly 
wretched. He lives, tis true, with more.ſpler-. 
dor now, than he could have done with Aman- 
da; but what is. ſplendor withaut felicity ? But 
why do I mention felicity? What an unfaſhiona- 
ble word! Who ever thinks of be ing happy in 
the Marriage-ſtate ?_ I ought-to make an apolo- 
gy for giving the leaſt hint that felicity is of more 
conſequence than fortune. . 

_ Awkward, however, as | may appear to Po- 
kte Readers, I will.perſiſt in aſſerting, that thoſe 
who marry only for the ſake of making a ſplen- 
did figure in the world, can never be happy 
vot even if they are indifferent to the perſons 
with whom they are united, and flatter them- 
ſelves, that they can lead very pleaſant lives un- 

connected with them. 
As happy pairs, who love ſincerely, have a 
thouſand ways of rendering the marriage-ftate a- 
greeable to each other, which they never thought 
of before they came together ; ſo unhappy pairs, 
who hate as ſincerely, haye innumerable. me- 
| thods 
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thods to render it diſagreeable to one another, by 


Which; if they have any feeling, they muſt be 


affected. N body can hate his wife more 


heartily than Aratus hates Livia, but he cannot 


arm himſelf with inſenſibility, and pretend not 


to be hurt by her endeavours to make him un- 


happy. He avoids her as much as poſſible, he - 


is ſeldom -at home ; but while he is there, her 


behaviour, together with his own thoughts on 


the miſery which he brought upon himſelf, . 


almoſt drive him-to'diſtration. . Ihe. viſitations 
of Providence may be borne without murmuring . 


and repining; but when ſufferings are occaſioned 


by our own follies, they gall us with double 
ſeverity, and make us accuſe ourſelves with 


double vehemence. 


OY 


Aratus inherits his father's eſtate, but he can- - 
not enjoy it. Were I to ſay that he enjoys it, 


with ſuch a wife as Livia, nobody, after the 
ſketch I have drawn of her, would believe me. 


Axatus lives ſuitably to his fortuge, but, till Li- 
via dies, he cannot live agreeably to bis taſte. 


Livia embitters all his moments, even thoſe 


which he ſnatches to dedicate to his Amanda, 


who ſtill loves, and with pity beholds him. Seh- | 
ſible that hen Ke was forced ic ledye her, le 


fondly doated on her, and did not thave" her 


witheut doing the greateſt violence te his incli- 
nation, ſhe feels her tender heart throb for hit 
alone, and often receives his. penitential ſighs. 


upon her chaſte bolom, 1 a ix or * 
A ght 
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light. The ſcenes between Aratus and Amanda 
are always highly pathetic. They meet with 
ſmiles, but their converſations are too intereſting 
to prevent their parting without tears. The 
moments which Aratus dedicates to his Amanda, 
are the only happy ones of his life; but thoſe 
moments are few, and thoſe few interrupted by 
his reflecting, in the midſt of them upon the 
ſhortneſs of their duration, and the hours of un- 
happineſs which are to ſucceed tem. 
The extreme kindneſs with-which. Amanda 
always receives Aratus, gives him infinite plea- 
ſure; but the delicate tenderneſs of her beha- 
- viour often raiſes painful ſenſations in his breaſt, 
It makes him look on himſelf in a contemptible 
light. He calls himſelf to a ſevere account for 
having quitted fo arable a woman, thaughs 
confcious that filial duty, and £3 a ſordid 
paſſion, urged him to give his hand to the moſt 
unlovely being in the univerſe. Amanda, with 
gentleneſs, conſtantly rebukes him, when. ſhe 


hears his ſelf-correQtions, and tells him, that ſhe: . 


knows too well the motives by which he was. 


actuated when he married Livia to think him 


anſwerable for them. He almoſt reveres her for 
the nobleneſs of her ſentiments, and bears the 
preſſure of his yoke as patiently as he can, hoping, 
one, day to exchange it for a lighter. 

The ſight of a worthy man in ſuch a ſitua«. 
tion as I have exhibited Aratus, naturally calls. 
up reflections in a mind addicted to reflection, 


dil. 


och tyranny of parents, with regard to the 
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diſpoſal of their children in marriage, The 
happineſs of his child ſhould be, one would 
think, the principal obje T of a good parent's 
attention; and yet we daily ſee men and women 
pretending to have nothing ſo much at heart 
as the Happineſs of their offspring, taking the 
only meaſures in the world to render them mi- 
ferable. © The obſervations F here introduce 
are, indifputably, very trite; but ſuch obſerva- 
tions may furely be with propriety repeated, as 
long as new ſubjects arife to extort them. 
"With a great ſhare of low cunning, without 
2 grain of good-nature;, Livia from the time 
ſhe rifes to the time me goes to reſt, tortures 
her imagination to diſturb the happineſs of all 
her acquaintance in general, and to deſtroy 
her huſband's felicity in particular. Againſt 
him ſhe exerts her art of tormenting with 
ſingular ſatisfacklon, and' very ingemonſſy con- 
trives to make him exquiſitely wretched: Out 
of reſpect to Her ſex Aratus refrains from vio- 
fence, and is toe welt-bred to return the lan- 
guage which he receives. As a.man he ſcorns 
to ſtrike her, and as a. gentleman to uſe ſcur- 
rilous expreſſions; ; but ſhe is often ſo provoking, 
that he is with the greateſt difficulty able to 
keep his paſſfons within the limits ofidecorum: 
Being naturally of an ill-natured diſpoſition; 
Livia feels a kind of Happineſs in the diſtreſſes 
of her fellbw-creatures; _ but if her temper was 
leſs diabolic, and more angelic, Aratus would 
2 find home no deſirable place; for ſetting aſide 
her. 
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| her malevolence, there never was a more un- 
companionable woman. Livia's intelleQs are ex- 
tremely- ſhallow ; ſhe has no attainments. Her 
ignorance is exceſſive, and ſhe is illiterate be- 
yond all bearing. She has an uncenquerable 
averſion to books: and wonders that Aratus can 
pore over them hour after hour, muddling his 4 
brains,” to borrow her . own. elegant phraſe, 9 
which is frequently uttered. _ 

To draw the picture of an unhappy Married 
Pair, is not an agreeable employment; but it = 
may, perhaps, be an uſeful one. There are 1 

many views to be taken of matrimony, and Fi 
the agreeable ones will appear to double advan- © ä 
tage, when they are contraſted with thoſe which, 

are otherwiſe. By pointing out ſome of the ge- 
neral cauſes of infelicity in the marriage-ſtate, I 
may, I hope I ſhall, prompt thoſe who are go- 
ing to enter into it, to endeavour to deſerve. 
the approbation of the beſt part of the world. 

From what I have already ſaid, the unhappi- 
neſs of Aratus with Livia is not to be doubted ; 
but it may be placed in a ſtill ſtronger light. 
By the jealouſy of Livia, Amanda too has many 
uneaſy moments as well as Aratus; and his un- 
eaſineſſes are conſiderably increaſed by her's. 
Every pang which ſo amiable a woman feels on 
his account, ſtabs him to the heart. When he 
thinks of her ſufferings he is, indeed, completely 
unhappy. He almoſt wiſhes every day that. 
Livia would put it in his power to ſue for a 
divorce, by reſenting his contemptuous treat- 

| ment. 
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ment of her, in a manner which a great many 
women of ſpirit- would practiſe, without any 
impertinent, conſcientious ſeruples; but ſhe is ſo 
very diſagreeable in her perſon, that Aratus has 
no hopes of being diſhonoured by her. When 
a man is driven by the behaviour of his wife to 
this extremity of wiſhing, how much is his fi fitur- 
ation to be compaſſionated! © 11 
Livia, from the jealouſy of her temper, is 
Always upon the rack ; ſhe never fees Aratus go 
out of the houſe, but ſhe thittks chat he is going 
to viſit Athunds; and is mean enough to bribe 
kis ſervant Sen te watch ber huſband, and in- 
form her whenever he is with Amanda. Of all 
me paſſions which torment us poor mortals ** in 
= this pinfold here,” jealouſy is moſt deyoutly to 

de dreaded; becauſe it never leaves the breaſf 
which it inhabits: All other paſſions are tem- 
porary: they pain us for a while, and are ofven 
r en "wy PROTON ſenſations; gl 


f But hoſe whs are by Jealouſy ole, | 

* Weak poace of mind are NEVER, NEVER bleſt. 
A They live in: a ftate of deset anxiety, and 
are tortured. with all the pangs of avarice, with. 
out feeling any of its pleaſure. Avarice has 
ſome pleaſures, but Jealouſy feels none. 4 
T have been inſenſibly drawn into the above 
reffections on this miſerable- paſſion, becauſe - 
Aratus ſuffers ſo mueh infelicity from its having 
taken full. poſſeſſion. of. Livia's heart. oye 
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body who knows him pities his ſituation, more 
eſpecially becauſe he cannot extricate himſelf \ 


from. it without throwing himſelf into 1 
bu and git oe porn 


Ode by © 6 AMIABLE Ser 
87 ILD RE N, when they are dutifol = 
affectionate, are certainly bleſſings: I will 
not ſay that they are, when they. behave. ſo as 
to make their parents repent of having contrĩ · 
bured to their exiſtence, The joy of an happy 
father is not to be conveyed. by words: the 
grief of an unhappy one is alſo inexpreſſible. | 
Among the number of the firſt is Benevolus q 
and no man ever deſerved more to be bleſſed 
with an amiable offspring, for I never knew a. 
more indulgent. parent, Benevolus treats his 
ſon, i in ſuch a manner as to make him ſenſible. 
that he is not only his father but his friend, 
Characters not ſo often united as they ought to 
be); and Florio by his whole behaviour ſhews 
that his filial affection is equal to his filial duty. 
Fathers like Benevolus, and ſons like Florio, 
are ſeldom ſeen: there are luckily, however, Mi. 
few ſcattered up and down in the world, to 
prevent my be. e with e ideal 
beings. 
© Benevolus is a deer, Pj jt no. child 
except Florio: he married late in life, and is 
now 
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now advancing to the laſt ſtage, while Florio 
is in his prime. The contraſt between them is 
very ſtriking. | Few young people think ſeri- 
ouſly enough to make proper allowances for the 
difference of years, even among their common 
acquaintance; {till leſs are they inclined to make 
allowances for a remarkable difference in point 
of age between themſelves and their parents. 
The majority of young folks, riſing into their 
meridian, are too apt to look upon their old 
relations, eſpecially their neareſt ones, as bars 
to their bappinels; ; and if they do not abſolutely 
with” them out of the way, behave as if they 
would not be at all ſorry to be decently deprived 
of them. How different from his cotempora- 
ries, in this reſpect, is Florio! The advanced 
age of Benevolus, inftead of diminiſhing his 
duty, or leſſening his affeQion, animates him 
to give the moſt pleaſing proofs both of the 
former and the latter. Florio never thinks 
the time thrown away which is ſpent in the 
company of his father, becauſe he knows that 
che chief happineſs of that father's life ariſes 
from his filial affiduities, and endeayours to a- 
muſe him. He is of a lively diſpoſition, loves 
ſociety, and no young fellow is more happily 
< qualified for ſpirited-converſation'; but he ſuffers 
no pleaſurable party to divert him from paying 
due attention to his parent. | 
Benevolus is a man of fortune, and of a liberal 


Aiſpokition. Objects in diſtreſs, if they deſerve 
G ve relieved, _ ways attract his notice. He 


lives 
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lives, though in affluent circumſtances, with 


great economy and frugality, that his benefi- 
cence may be more extenſively exerted ; and 
contents himſelf with very few of the unneceſſa- 
ries of life, in order to enlarge the circulation 
of his bounties. Florio ſees his father ſo gene- 
rouſly employed, without the leaſt defire to in- 
terrupt his liberalities. On the contrary he en- 
courages them, and ſtudiouſiy ſearches for ob- 
jeQs proper to be compaſſionated, Benevolus 
never opens nor cloſes his eyes without returning 
thanks to Heaven for being bleſſed with ſuch a 
ſon as Florio ; whilſt the latter is equally grate- 
ful to Providence for ſuch a father as the former. 
Happier mortals than the one or the other, I 
never ſaw, and I queſtion whether ,nerſons en- 
Joying a greater portion of temporal felicity can 
be produced. 

Strangers, who are not ſufficiently acquainted 
with Benevolus and Florio to know) their cha- 
raQers and connections, never behold them 
walking: or riding together, without wondering 
to ſee youth and age upon ſo friendly, ſo ſocia- 
ble a Footing, As a young and an old man, 
they view. them always together with evident 
marks of ſurprize; but when they are told 
that the objects of that ſurprize are Father and 
on, they ſtare at them with redoubled admira- 
tion, and can hardly give credit to the intel- 
ligence. How would their wonder be increaſed 
were they to be ſpeQators of all the minutie. of 
behaviour i in their private, hours ? By all who 
are 
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are intimately acquainted with them they are be- 

held with a reſpeQtul ſatisfaction, approaching 
to veneration. 

„What would I give,” ſaid Infelix one day to 
Benevolus, «what would I not give to be as 
* happy in a ſon as you are?” Florio was with 
His father when theſe words were uttered, and it 
would require a maſterly hand to paint the looks 
of both, at their delivery. | 
| Florio, very early in life, diſcovered the moſt 
amiable diſpoſitions and an aptitude to receive 
the inſtructions of thoſe who ſuperintended his 
education. He had a very ſtrong capacity, 
and gave his maſters great pleaſure by the quick- 

neſs of his apprehenſion, and the docility of his 
2 temper ; by his eagerneſs to acquire knowledge, 
4 and his ardent deſire to enlarge the powers of his 
4 mind. 'To encourage that eagerneſs, and to pro- 
mote that defire, Benevolus was ever ready; and 
as he himſelf was poſſeſſed of an improved un- 
deerſtanding, and very extenſive literary accom- 
_ Pliſhments, he took an infinite delight in marking 
the ſwift progreſs which Florio made in his intel- 
lectual exerciſes. He would have been highly 
. pleaſed to have ſeen ſuch amiable diſpoſitions, 
and ſuch a happy propenſity to literature, in 
any youth; but to ſee thoſe diſpoſitions and 
that propenſity in his own ſon, gave him a ſecret 
folid pleaſure which © beggars all deſcription.” 
As Florio grew up, he rather grew more thin 
if addicted to letters. With his increaſing 


years, his thirſt for knowledge likewiſe increaſed ; 
his 
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his acquiſitions in learning are, at this time, a- 
mazing. But he is not only admirable for his li- 
terary acquiſitions, he is equally extraordinary 
for his virtues as for his attainments. He had 
tackily an excellent pattern before his eyes in Be- 
nevolus, and by that example he was animated 
to a cloſe imitation of it, After what I have ſaid 
concerning Florio's capacity, taſte, and temper, 
it is needleſs, I imagine, to add, that he has found 
very few-companions of his own ſtanding ſuitable 
to him, either in their minds or manners: I 
might ſubjoin, morals ; though 1 in this polite age 
the morality of a companion is confidered as a 
thing of the leaſt conſequence. Florio was ne- 
ver of this opinion, the number of his aſſociates 
therefore is very ſmall: his father was early his 
favourite, and to this moment continues ſo. 
With his father's converſation he is always im- 
proved, as well as entertained; and Benevolus 
by enccuraging Florio to a free diſcloſure of his 
ſentiments is no loſer. He is not one of thoſe 
ſelf-ſufficient people who, at the latter end of life, 
think «themſelves too well accompliſhed to re- 
ceive any addition to their knowledge; he fre- 
quently tells his friends that he feels himſelf 
wiſer by converſing with his ſon, as well as N 
pier by his filial regard. -. 

' What an agreeable ſight is fuch- a father ad 
ſuch a ſon! each ſtudying, with the. moſt refined 
addreſs, to render the other happy. The ſight 


muſt ſurely be TY to indifferent 8 ; 
U 49 69h Webb 6: but 
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but it muſt prove doubly ſo to thoſe who. are in 
| the ſame manner happily related. 
© Florio gave not long ago a more firiking proof 
4 his filial affection than any I have yet related. 
Tho' he has a ſtrong underſtanding, he has alſo 
4 tender heart, and is not aſhamed of his ſenſibili- 
ty. Who, ever poſſeſſed ſuch a heart, without 
being in love? Florio, is at this inſtant deſperately 
enamoured with a girl whom his father approves, 
and with whom he wiſhes to be united. Bene- 
yolus, with his uſual good-humour, joked him 
on his being ſo dilatory in his amours, and urged 
bim to. accelerate matters. Florio's anſwer 
upon the. occaſion, was uncommon, and wil do 
him honour as often as it is repeated. Tho? I 
dove Sylvia, fir, aid he, next to you, as much 
cas I love my life, I will never marry her 
e while ſhe refuſes to be mine, unleſs I bury: the 
« ſon in the huſband; The woman who, refuſes 
< toilet o good. a father live with me after J am 


1 N « married, is unworthy my eſteem,” Benevo- 


lus, embraced his ſon: tenderly for this ſingular in- 
ſtance of his real regard for him, but was toe 
much agitated by the moſt agreeable ſenſations 
ta anticulate: the joy which they occaſioned: he 
murmured out his happineſs in broken, de- 
tached ſentences, in which there was, however, 
as much true ben as if he had delivered the 


þ 


"effuſions: of his heart with all the gracefukpomp 

of oratory. He thought, before this. inſtant, 
that he could not poſſibly love Florio more than 
— but he 1 does love him more for 
. his 
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his ſpirited, dutiful, and affectionate behaviour 


with reſpe& to Sylvia. There are few fathers, . 


indeed, who deſerve ſuch a ſacrifice; there are 
fewer ſows; I am afraid, diſpoſed to follow Flo- 
rio's example, in Salbe circumſtances, 60 

Sylvia, piqued at the violent attachment of 
her lover to his father, in oppoſition to her de- 
fires, has, ever ſince ſhe was ſhocked by his re- 
fuſing to gratify them, taken infinite pains to 
weaken that attachment, and to laugh him out 
of his amiable arejudices. Florio is not ſhaken 
by her raillery, nor diverted from his reſolution 
to marry her only on his terms ;. but as he has ac- 
tually a paſſion for her, and prefers her to every 
other woman in the worl he ſuffers diſquierudes 
which are not to be deſcribed. The ſtruggles 
which he feels diſturb his peace, but they pro- 
duce no alteration in his ſentiments in favour of 


his miſtreſs. Painful as it is to give her up, his, 


filial piety ſupports him under the conflicts which 
he endures, and renders him an exalted charac- 
ter: A character certainly to be admired even 
by thoſe who have not virtue enough to imitate 
| 1 Benevolus ſees the uneaſineſs of his ſon with 
concern, becauſe he fears that it will endanger 
his health; but he almoſt venerates him for the 
virtues which produced it. 


Such a domeſtic ſituation as 1 have deſcribed. 
is not frequently met with, and manypeople will, 


L fear, regard it as fiQtitious : but there are many 
domeſtic ſituations, beſides this, which would 
by called romantic, if they were exhibited to the 


E 2 world, 
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world. Common characters may pleaſe com- 
mon readers, to whom every, extraordinary cha- 
racer wall appear in a romantic light. Benevo- 
lus and Florio are drawn for readers of a diffe- 
rent ſtamp. 


ARAC T ERS like Benevolus and Florio 

are, I am ſorry to obſerve, uncommon; 
thoſe which I am going to dra are ,not rare, 
We ſee them every day; almoſt every hour; ; and, 
by ſeeing them ſo frequently, look at their oppo- 
fires with the greater aſtoniſhment. | 

A more unhappy parent than Infelix never, 

perhaps, exiſted; he does not dgſerve to be un- 
happy, becauſe he is the kindeſt father that ever 
- lived; but all his tenderneſs is thrown away up- 
on an obſtinate, ignorant, immoral, ill bumour-, 


ed, undutiful "RI who. is. heir to his eſtate, and 85 


who will certainly run headlong to ruin whenever 
he, unfortunately, comes to the poſſeſſion of it. 
Mitio, pleaſing himſelf with the proſpect of fu- 
ture riches, takes no pains either to improve his 
mind, or to render himſelf, in any ſhape, uſeful 
to ſociety, of which, indeed, he is a moſt unwor- 
thy member. His ignorance is extreme, and can 
only be exceeded by his ill- nature. He has a 


mortal averſion to reading, and can hardly bear 


Py 182 o a news: Paper; though by a curfory | 
| | 9 * 
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peruſal of thoſe: daily repoſitories of politics and 
literature, he might, without much trouble, 
pick up much uſeful intelligence, and make a to— 
lerable good figure in a modern converſation- 
piece. But Mitio never reads; and is, therefore, 
not properly qualified even to talk nonſenſe. He 
appears. totally inſignificant and-contemptible in 
company he goes about to public places, ſees - 
the World, ſtares around him, but makes no ob- 
ſervatione- The objects which ſtrike his eyes 
go no farther; when they are removed, they are 
forgotten. He has no memory, and as little 
ſentiment. Were he only ſtupid, one might 
bear him; but he is ſo-malevolent as well as ig- 
norant, that he is really a deteſtable creature. 
No monkey is more miſchievous: all his pleaſure 
ariſes from giving pain to ſome living creature a- 
bout him. He is perpetually plaguing animals; 
and if he can create any uneaſineſs to his own 
ſpecies, without riſquing his perſon, for he is a 
contemptible coward, he will do it with immenfe 
ſatisfaction. It would be a tireſome taſk to enu- 
merate all -the freaks of his malevolence, which 
divert no perſon but himſelf. Every body who 
ſees in what manner he employs his time, pities 
his poor father; and no father is zan 1 
entitled to compaſſion. | 
Mitio's. temper is ſo refractory; that he acts 
diametrically oppoſite to the advice of his parent 
in every reſpect. He is vicious and extravagant; 
delights in low company, and is proud of being at 
the head of it. Drinking, gaming, and gallan- 
21.5 E 3 try, 
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try, all in the loweſt ſtyle, by turns he purſues; 
and in the purſuit of thoſe vices, is making haſty 
ſtrides to a miſerable manhood : he has not yet 
attained fixteen, but if he is not carried off by his 
debaucheries before the age of inheritance, his 
conſtitution will be demoliſhed. He may live to 
inherit his father's eſtate, but I may venture to 
| fay, that he will never enjoy it. 
Sophronia, the mother of Mitio, in every re- 
ſpect an amiable wife, being of a gentle diſpoſi- 
uon, and in the dried ſenſe of the word a good 
Woman, is very much hurt by the vicious and 


= perverſe behaviour of her ſon, whoſe extrava- 


gance and debaucheries will, in all probability, 
| ſoon put an end ther ethfianess for ſhe has too 
much tenderneſs not to be deeply affected by his 
profſigacy, and is too delicately formed to en- 

dure the anguiſh occaſioned by it, long: he ſees 
ber, every day, viſibly declining in her health, 
without. emotion; and though he is often told 
chat he is himſelf the cauſe of her indiſpoſition, 
hears it with unconcern. Mitio has no filial 
ſenſations; he has no feelings. If his father and 
mother and all his relations lay dead at his feet, 
he would drink his baif. im bumper 01 over them 


y-eyed. | 
Infelix and Sophronia, with all their amen: 

tions or reproofs, cannot make any impreſſion 
on their ſon, nor divert him from his attachment 
to thoſe vices and follies to which he is by na- 
ture prone, and in which he ſeems determined 


9 — as ſmarted 5 
is 
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His ſins, and has been more than once ſeized 


with dangerous diſorders. He is inſenſible; he 
is incorrigible; equally deaf to advice, and re- 
gardleſs of warning. No young fellow ever 
took more pains to diſhonour his ſpecies: he ne- 
ver appears happy but when going to gratify a 
pernicious paſſion, or. to indulge a brutal appe- 
tite. In the gratification and the indulgence of 
ſuch paſſions and appetites he ſpends the greateſt 
part of his time, and to the moſt ignoble purpo- 


ſes employs the little glimmering of reaſon which 


diſtinguiſhes him from the irrational animals of 
che Creation. We are very ready to call a man 
of this caſt a Brute; but J believe it would puz- 
zle a fnaturaliſt to produce a brute half fo con- 
temptible as a. human being diſgracing huma» 


1. 
Though Mitte is almoſt every day, in the 


kindeſt manner, intreated by his parents to go 


the paths of Lidertinum and Dedauche 


pays not the leaft attention to them, but 8 
them with a ridiculous laugh, and tells then 
that they muſt not pretend to teach him how to 
conduct himſelf. If at any time they grow ſe- 
rious in their reprehenſions, and expreſs their un- 


eafmeſs at the turpitude of his behaviour, he de- 


ſires them not to trouble their heads about his 
affaits, informs them (not in very dutiful lan- 


guage) that he does not underſtand ſuch treat- 
ment, flies out of the houſe in a violent paſſion, 


| and threatens never to return, 


6 Mitio, 
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Mlitio, beſides his propenſity to the greater 
vices already mentioned, has a remarkable /en- 
cl ant to the leſſer ones, among which I reckon 
miſchief-making in its. numerous branches ; z 
pride, pertneſs, ſelf- conſequence, envy and de- 
traction, with others of the ſame ſtamp. With 
all theſe leſſer vices, by which the peace of fa- 
milies is ſo frequently diſturbed, Mitio is al- 
ternately tainted ; and very ingeniouſly contrives, 


for in low cunning few people excel him, to 
make the whole houſe unhappy while he is in 


it; and to ſet half the neighbourhood in which 
he lives, by the ears. His haughty carriage to 
the ſervants at home, and the arts which he prac- 
_ tiſes from morning to night to make them incur 
the diſpleaſure of their maſter and miſtreſs, render 
him thoroughly obnoxious; the ſervants in eve- 
ry family where he viſits, are not more ſatisfied. 
with his behaviour. 

The companions which Mitio bake for his 
joyous moments are ſo oppoſite to Florio, that 
they ſeem to be the inhabitants of another * Y 
and while ſuch companions are his darlings, In- 
felix cannot reaſonably hope for a reformation i in 
him. | 

Infelix and Sophronia often before Mitio, men- 
tion the peculiar happineſs of Benevolus in hav- 
ing ſo excellent a ſon as Florio with the ſtrongeſt 
Marks of admiration; and paint all that young 
gentleman's filial virtues in the moſt ſtriking co- 
lours, hoping to make their ſon thoroughly a- 

hare of his own vices, and undutiful behavi- 
| our: 
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our: but Mitio hears them laviſh their encomi - 
ums without the leaſt deſire to merit the ſame  - 
he hears them, but commonly in a very inatten- 
tive manner; whiſtling, : drumming with his fin 
gers upon the table, ſcratching the-wainſcot with + _ 

a key, or by applying- his lips to the hollow part 
of it, making it reſemble a cat-callz and by ſuch 
ſily ſigns of inattention, increaſes the uneaſineſs 5 
which his parents feel on his account. | 
At the birth of Mitio, Infelix thought him-- - 
ſelf - ſupremely bleſſed in having an heir to his 
eſtate, He had loſt two boys ſoon after they 
were chriſtened; and. the ſight of a third glad- 25 
dened his heart beyond expreſſion ; but the joy + 
which Infelix felt at the birth of Mitio, laſted - 
no longer than his childhood: for as fron as he 
was breeched, a variety of bad diſpoſitions prog- - 
noſticated the converſion of that felicity into the 
ſincereſt ſorrow. Mitio had from that time de- 
generated every day, and his unhappy father is 
every day more and more grived when he thinks 
tochow unworthy a ſueceſſor his riches may be 
tranſmitted There is, indeed, a very ſtrong 
probability that Mitio will die before Infelix, 
though there is a great difparity in their ages. 1 
According to the courſe of nature, Mitio hnaas 
certainly the advantage of his father; but in point 
of conſtitution, Infelix promiſes to be-the.longeſt + 
liver. 


I heartily wiſh that-the character I have here 
drawn, was imaginary: it gives me no ſmall pain , 
Ts that it is copied from the. life. There is 

a 7 great 


* 
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great ſatisfaction in painting a Florio ; but none 
in working upon a Mitio. The exhibition of both 
characters, however, may be attended with a- 
greeable conſequences ; the former by alluring 


\ 


young perſons to the paths of Virtue, and the 


other by deterring them from a the foot- 
2 Vice. 

The father who is bleſſod with a ſon amiable 
as F lorio, will naturally thank Heaven, while he 


is reading the character of Mitio, for his hap- 
pPineſs as 4 parent; whilſt he who has a fon like 
Mitio, though he cannot be charmed with his 
lot, ought not to murmur, but chearfully and 
patiently reſign himſelf to ſuch a ſevere calamity. 
He who impatiently wiſhes in vain for an heir to 
Inherit his poſſeſſions, ſhould reflect ſeriouſly on 
the parental-charaQer, and conſider whether his 

_ , unhappineſs would not be more increaſed by a 


fon of Mitio's turn, than his happineſs would be 
enlarged by one of Florio's diſpoſition. By re- 
fleQing in this manner he will learn to correct 


mis impatience, and ſubmit with humility to the 
diſpenſations of Providence. The vanity of 


human wiſhes, in general, have been pointed 
out by ſeveral ingenious authors, with the great- 
__ eſt propriety; and the particular vanity of wiſh- 


ing for children merely to ſucceed to our for- 
tunes, cannot be too ſeverely expoſed. | 
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THE 
GOOD- NATURED HUSBAND.. 


HERE cannot be a more good-natured : 
huſband than Uxander ; he is ſo extrava- 
— fond of his Liberia, ſo-oberaied with the 
beauties of her perſon, and ſo enraptured with 
her engaging behaviour, that he is never happy 
but when he is either carrying her into public : 
places to be admired, or filling his houſe with 
friends to admire. her. Whenever he has com- 
pany at home, or meets his friends abroad, he 
— to the other, and ſays, Did 
* you ever ſee fo. fine à creature ? Is not ſhe a 
© picture? Am I not a fortunate fellow to have 
« fuch a delicate piece of fleſh and. blood in my; 
i poſſeffion.?” his friends all.flatier his vanity, 
d they laugh heartily at his folly. They 
extol her to the ſkies,” and wonder how he inſi- 
nunated himſelf into her affections. Uxander 
fmiles- with an air of ſelf- ſatisfaction, and an- 
ſwers, The dear creature, to be ture, ſaw / 
„ ſomething in me which ſtruck her; I don't: 
* know how to account for my feheny,?? ? 
Liberia is, indeed, a very fine woman; ma- 
jeſtically tall, and delicately formed: ſhe has 
very regular — bright eyes, and a bloom: - 
"E complexion, . In I ſhe has charms ſuffi- 
cient. 


N 
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cient to draw admiration wherever ſhe appears, 
and ſhe is not in the leaſt diſpleaſed with it. Like 
an obedient wife, in compliance with her huſ- 
band's paſſion * ſeeing her admired, ſhe gives 
him all the pleaſure ſhe can in his own way, by 
ſuffering his friends to take a thouſand pretty in- 
nocent freedoms with her before his face. He, 


like a gobd-natured-ſoul, ſits by, and with the 


greateſt complacency of countenance hugs him- 
ſelf to think what a jewel of a woman he poſſeſ- 
ſes; receiving every.compliment paid to her per- 
fon as a compliment to his own taſte, He is 
likewiſe fo good-natured, that he does not inſiſt 

upon going in parties. of pleaſure with her, when 
he hints a deſire that his company ſhould be ex- 
eluded from them; he 1s ſatisfied that ſhe will 
be admired, r n he is with her or not, and 
is therefore ane eaſy WN thoſe occaſi- 
ons. 

"VO when ander firſt: tina her, 
Ibis had a ſober education, under the direQi- 
on of very prudent parents, was as good as ſhe 

-was beautiful; but by loſing her own amiable 
relations, and being connected with her huſ⸗ 
-band's; ſhe. became leſs and leſs ſtrict in the per- 

formance of the conjugal duties; and at this pre- 
ſent time, in her fifth connubial year, though 
not quite ſo bold, brazen, and abandoned as La- 
dy H, cares as lutle for her huſband, and 
aabuſes his bed with as few corrections from her 


| Inns _ her enen s liberal diſpoſi- 
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tion, ſhe poſſeſſes alſo her exquiſite ingenuity, 
and makes poor Uxander believe, while ſhe is 
_ Increaſing his family with a doubtful offspring, 
that ſhe is a ſaint of the firſt order. He has, it is 


true, frequently ſurprized her in ſituations which 
did not appear to him very ſanctified, but ſhe has 


always had art enough to clear herſelf from unfa- 
vourable conſtructions. 


Had Liberia fallen into the hands of a man of 


ſenſe, ſne would have made, in all probability, 
an excellent exemplary wife, and would have 
been diſtinguiſhed for her conjugal virtues; but 


not having a very elevated underſtanding, and 


being wedded to a man who had a very weak one, 
ſhe was eaſily drawn into indiſcretions; and 
when once a woman begins to be indiſcreet, ſhe 
is in. a fair way to be infamous. 

No man, the Roman Satyriſt ſays, was ever 
execrably flagitious on a. ſudden ; the higheſt 
flights of villany are reached by gradual deviati- 
ons from rectitude. To this. aſſertion we may 
-add, no woman was ever eminently incontinent 
till after frequent waer of the laws of Chg: - 
tity. 

Liberia, by the extravagant fondneſs of folk 
huſband, being ſoon intoxicated with the fumes 
of adulation, ſoon grew indifferent to him ; aud 


though ſhe was not over-burthened with. wiſdom. 


herſelf, had ſagacity enough to know, that ſhe 
was linked to as fooliſh a fellow as ever exiſted; 


and that ſhe might, with a little dexterity, make 


a moſt comfortable cuckold of him. Dazzled 
1 b with 
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with the luſtre of her charms, he is totally blind 
10 the errors of her conduct; and while ſhe is 

admired by the World, gives himſelf e 
concern about them. | 
Liberia was at firſt, en her de- 
portment, and circumſpect in her carriage before 
thoſe with whom the intrigued; but ſhe ſoon 
grew ſo emboldened, by her huſband's exceſſive 
eaſineſs about the management of her amours, 
that ſhe now makes her aſſignations before bits 
Face, and talks with as much familiarity to her 
gallants\ in his-preſence, as if he was abſent. Li- 
beria is now, indeed, grown ſo thoroughly al. . 
fured of Uxander's extreme good- nature, and fa- 
cility of -difpoſition, that ſhe keeps a charming 

fellow conſtantiy in the houſe with her, and fre- 

quently contrives to enjoy the exquifite. pleaſures . 

ariſing from ſtolen endearments without even be- 
ing fuſpeted of colijuga! infidelity. . 


COILED 
T. HE. > 
"DISCONTENTED WIFE 


RE AT and numerous are the advantages 
of Sell- inſpection. If we are thoroughly : 
- acquainted with our: on foibles and frailties, We 
ſhall learn the neceſſity of correcting them; and 
by endeavouring to oorrect them, acquire by de- 
grove 4 reQitade and Readineſs of mind "w 

Will. 


— 
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wilt enable us to bear not only the little diſap- 
pointments and vexations of life, but even the-: 
calamities and misfortunes which. © fleſh is 
& heir to,” without peeviſhneſs and deſpondency 
It is for want of communicating with ourſelves, . 
that we are too often addicted. to deſpair when 
we meet with croſs accidents. We are afraid to 
arm ourſelves with reſolution to turn our eyes in- 
ward, and to take an impartial. ſurvey of our. 
hearts: our ſeff-love is hurt by ſuch a ſcrunny : - 
we areſhocked at the appearance which we make 
to ourſelves in the moments of examination. Our 
paſſions are ſtrong and lively, our prejudices 
deeply rooted, and it is an arduous taſk to regu- 
late the firſt and to remove the laſt. While the 
dark of life glides along with propitious gales, 
wie flatter ourſelves that all is right at the helm; 
baut as ſoon as a ſtorm ariſes by the ſudden variati- 
on of the wind, we are unnerved with timidity; 
we ſee every thing through a falſe medium, and 
either mourn our misfortunes abandoned to de- 
ſpair, or grow clamoroufly diffatisfied with every 
body about us, and find fault with others in a 
peeviſh fit, inſtead of blaming our own impru- 
dencies, and making efforts to rectify our own 
errors. ö 
Querela is one of the moſt reſtleſs, diſcontent- 
ed, unhappy women in the kingdom; a torment 
do herfelf and to all who have any connexions 
with her. She ſpent her youthful days in find- 
ing out embellifhments for her perſon (which had 
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many natural charms), but ſuffered her 1 o 
remain entirely uncultivated. 
Querela is perpetually railing at the einen | 
and degeneracy of the times, and. rendering eve- 
ry body who comes within the reach of her 
tongue uneaſy by complaining, diſputing, con- 
tradicting, and Prognoſticating.. © There 
is no honeſty 1 in the world, no confidence 10 


5, he repoſed in any body en. She has no 


comfort, no happineſs, from morning to night: 
at night ſhe is alarmed by every ſound; a dream 
frights her out of her ſenſes: Somebody will 
« certainly. die, or be at the point of death. She 
can get no reſt; ſhe is quite miſerable ; ſhe 
4 ſhall never fleep any more. 
In the day-time, ſhe is ofended::with every 
thing ſhe. ſees or hears. A ſudden rap at the 
ſtreet- door louder. than, uſual, throws her into 
hyſterics; and an unexpected viſit from a per- 
ſon who thinks differently from her, unhinges 
her for eight-and-forty hours. The weather is 
+ tas hot or too cold; too wet or too dry: all the 
vexations of life are inſupportable burthens to 
Querela. Every body is happier thancherſelf; 
a coachman, a cabler, a chimney- ſweeper, or any 
of the loweſt among the human . who 
oo een with chearful faces. | 
_ --.+,,$healways forebodes a tercible tie to 
at herſelf or her family; If. ſhe ſees a dark cloud 


* _ _ while they are abroad, They muſt be drown- 


ed, to beſure, in coming home.” If they ſtay 
9 few minutes longer than ſhe , bey 
wy © will 
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vill certainly be robbed and murdered,” If 
ſhe is ſick, „She ſhall never be well again.” 
The ſeaſons are quite changed: There never 
© was ſuch unſettled weather. in her memory: 
every thing is ſo dear, and will be * that 
* there will be no king 2 

public affairs afford her as much diſquictude: : 
* Nothing is managed right, either in peace or 
% War.“ If ſhe reads a news- paper ſhe picks out 
the moſt diſagreeable paragraphs, on which ſhne 
dwells, and magnifies, without paying the leaſt 
regard to probability. Whatever is in our 
favour cannot be true. | 
If you relate a ſtory full of diverting circum- 
ſtances, ſhe will, moſt probably, condemn it 
with vehemence, and give a perverſe turn to it. 
If you endeavour to alleviate her uneaſineſſes by 
offering to her the cup of conſolation, ſhe daſhes 
it from your friendly hands. She will not taſte 
the ſalutary liquor which it . ſhe will 
not be comforted. | 

Querela thwarts and 3 every one wha. 
preſumes to contend with her about the moſt fri- 
volous and trivial occurrences, If you tell her 
that it is a fine day and very mild, ſhe ſays that 
ii is a rough and a, diſmal one. Tf you ſay the 
wind is ſouth, ſhe declares, without any heſitati- 
on, that it is north. She is, indeed, ſo well fur- 


niſhed with objeQions, that as ſoon as you have 


anſwered one ſett, another is ready to ſtart from 
her prolific brain. 
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If you offer expedients to obviate her.com-- 
plaints, ſhe is deaf to them:all: If you afk her 


- why ſhe complains, ſhe grows outrageous ; her 


paſſions are rouzed ; ſhe attacks you: with fierce- 
nels and impetuoſity, and the Fo ry prevails o- 
ver the Woman. Contradiction makes her mad. 
« She wonders what you mean by your behavi- 
our; ſhe will not be treated in ſuch a man- 
„ ner 

Witz all cheſe imperfections (and from imper- 
fe&ions who is free?) Querch. has, however, 
many valuable qualities; ſhe is naturally of a be- 
nevolent and generous diſpoſitien, and inolined to 
be as ler viceable to thoſe who ſtand in need of 
her aſhſtance, as her abilities will permit her. 
She loves her huſband, and is fond of her chil- 
dren, and in jures her-own health. by. grieving, 
| when they are fick, fearing that ſhe ſhould lofe 
them. She has Jandable intentions, and never 
imagines that either her converſation vr her be- 
' haviour give offence, though the is continnally - 
effending by her actions and her words. She is 
ſincere, . an boaſts of bee fincerity - but it is a. 
Kincerity that difguſts; it is a bluntneſs which. 
ſhocks. She often vtters truths, but they are 
home-ones, and delrvered with d much tartneſs, 
that they make a very unpleaſing impreſſion” on. 
the minds of thoſe who hear them. This is the 
portrait of Querela, drawn from the Life, with- 
ant flattery on the one hand, or injuſtice on the. 


i aher; che portrait of a woman whoſe mind is 
over 
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over-run with weeds, becauſe it was not properly = 
cultivated in the ſeaſon of cultivation, 

Thoſe who ſtore their minds with the precepts 
of wiſdom in the ſpring, bid faireſt to ſpend the 
winter of life with ſatisfaction. By an early im- 
provement of the intelleQual faculties a man 
learns to meet the calamities to which Mortality 
is, every hour, ſubject, without ſurprize, and to 
bear them without impatience. Such a man, 
when his reliſh for juvenile gaieties has been 
blunted by ſatiety, is furniſhed with an entertain- 
ment with which he can never be cloyed, and of 
which he can never be deprived: he ſinks into 
the vale of years with corrected paſſions, and re- 
gulated appetites; and feels an internal compo- 
ſure, a ſweet tranquility which the world cannot 
give. Such a man is an uſeful and an agreeable. 
companion to himſelf, and is beloved by all who 
are acquainted with him. He walks to the 
grave without trembling; and when Death com- 
mands him to plunge into it, obeys without a 
murmuring reluctance, becauſe he is fully con- 
vinced, that they who have made the beſt uſe of: 
the talents allotted to them here by an All-wiſe 
Being, will be amply rewarded by the ſame Be- 
ing hereafter. 

If Querela could bring herſelf to think in this 
manner, ſhe would be much happier herſelf, and 
make her family ſo ; but for want of reflecting 
properly on her own conduct as a woman, 2 
wife, and mother, ſhe rather increaſes than di- 


miniſhes. 
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miniſhes the domeſtic infelicity of her huſband 
and her children: they love her, they pity her: 
bleſt with happy tempers themſelves, they with. 
to ſee her in a diſpoſition to be pleaſed, which is 
the foundation of Domeſtic. Happineſs; and 
without which indeed ſuch happineſs. cannot be. 
rationally expected. | 


FLIGHTS or FANCY; 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
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A FEW. 
FRIENDLY. HINTS 
Ta THE 


GIRLS or ThE PRESENT AGE. 


A MONG the Pretty Girls of the 
A preſent age, it is a general complaint, 


that they have many Admirers, but 
few Lovers, I am ſorry to obſerve, there is too 
much juſtice in this complaint: it is a truth not 
to be denied: they feel the mortification, and 


wonder at it: they would not if they theugbt; 


but they are, in general, ſuperior to thinking. 
© Ah!” faid a venerable virgin, lamenting the 
degeneracy of the age, © counting is nothing to 
* what it was when I was young! The Flirts 
< now-a-days make the fellows: ſo ſaucy, that 
there is hardly to be found a reſpeQtul lover.” 


The 
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| The obſervation was juſt. The women of the 
laſt age were more reſpected, becauſe they were 
more reſerved. For want of a proper reſerve, 
our modern Fair-ones are treated with an indif- 
ference very nearly allied to contempt. They 
make themſelves too cheap to keep up their con · 
ſequence, without which chey can never be re- 
ſpeQable, To ſpeak philoſophically, a woman 
muſt repel before ſhe can attrac. 
This advice may ſound oddly, perhaps, to a 
"female ear; but ſhe who laughs at it pays no 
compliment to her underſtanding. | 
Ovid, who- knew human nature tolerably 
well, diſcovered not a little penetration when he 
quade Daphne fly ſo faſt from her laurelled lo- 


ver; for his paſſion was increaſed by the pur- 


ſuit. | 
Our modern Daphnes are quite the reverſe of 
the ancient: inſtead of flying from, they run in- 
to —— the arms of their Apollos, and are, af- 
terwards, ſurprized that they d cool to their 
charms.  _ 

 Livers are like ſportſmen, to Ks the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the game is nothing to the pleaſure of 
the chace. 


If women would ſtudy leſs to pleaſe, they 


would give more pleaſure. This is a paradox 


which-thoſe for whom I throw out theſe refleQi- 
ons cannot - comprehend, and till they can, 
they will never make, their fortunes by their 
Tagen. * roſes of n are not * in 
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bloom, and when time has torn them away, 
there's an end to love at firſt ſight; on which, 


by their manner of ſetting off, they ſeem. chiefly 
to depend. 


To be ſtared at for a few ſeaſons, then ne- 
glected, and in a few more to fink into oblivion, 
is the lot of a thouſand ſhowy girls who have 
nothing but front, and a little ſhabby- genteel 
finery to recommend them. Prudence is ſupe- 
rior to pearls, and there is no fort of compariſon 
between diamonds and diſcretion. Fools may 
be caught by the tell, but a man worth having 
wig make the wm the object of his attention. 


8 


SINGLE. GENTLEMEN. 


Y birth, fortune, and education, Eugenio 
is a gentleman. According to the ideas of 
Sir Courtly Nice, when you have ſaid that you 
have ſaid every thing; but Eugenio is of a diffe- 
rent opinion: he is ſo unfaſhionable as to think, 
that to the accompliſhments of the Courtier 


the virtues of the Chriſtian are no- contemptible 
appendices, 


Vor. I. \ F _ Graceful 


nz A PICTURE FOR 

. Graceful in his perſon, genteel in his carriage, 
poliſhed in his converſation, and polite in his ad- 
dreſs, Eugenio prepoſleſſes every body who ſees 
and hears him, in his favour ; but Eugenio holds 
gracefulneſs, gentility, elegance, politeneſs, all 
perſonal advantages, and all acquired accom- 
pliſhments, extremely cheap, if they are not at- 
tended with more durable attractions. He lays 
more ſtreſs on a ſtrict obſervation af the ſocial and 
religious duties, than on a minute attention to ex- 
ternal behaviour. To do a laudable action gives 
him more real ſatisfaction than to ſay a lively 
thing: and he had much rather be compliment- 
ed on the goodneſs of his heart, than on the 
brightneſs of his underſtanding. 

Eugenio is benevolent, but his benevolence 
does not conſiſt merely in wiſhes for the welfare 
of his fellow- creatures; among whom thoſe who 
ſtand moſt in need of his compaſſion, are ſure to 
enjoy the bleſſings of his beneficence. | 

| Eugenio, in the exertion of his liberality, 

To Grandeur adds the winning charms of Grace! 


and when he hears of deſerving objects reduced 
from a ſtate of affluence, not by folly but mis- 
Fortune, to the moſt mortifying neceſſities, he 
with a refined addreſs, peculiar to himſelf, 
Relieves their. wants, and ſpares their bluſhes too. 
Eugenio. has an heart very apt io be melted 
with the tear of Diſtreſs, and is as ready to wipe 
that tear away. With all the intellectual ſtrength 
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of his own, he has all the ſenſibility of the ſofter 
ſex, and is thereby an honour to human nature. 

Thoſe who think that ſenſibility | is a weakneſs, 
are not to be envied ; 

We ſhould be brutes without it. 

And he who deſires to be intimately connected 
with a man whoſe heart is dead to the tendereſt 
ſenſations, cannot have the Feelings of Humanity 
very ſtrong. in his own breaſt, 

Among the modern fine gentlemen of the age, 
Eugenios are ſo rare, that the painter of ſuch 
characters run the riſk of being condemned for 
over-charging his piece, though he has drawn 
every line with the pencil of Truth, 

Eugenio is married happily, and makes an 
excellent huſband to his amiable Cleora, For 
good-ſenſe and good-nature, conjugal love and 
maternal affection, prudence, politeneſs, and pi- 
ety, Cleora is equalled by few, and exceeded by 
none. In every department of domeſtic life ſhe 
appears to the greateſt advantage. In her con- 
nections with the world, ſhe attracts the eſteem 
of every body who 1s thoroughly acquainted with 
her intrinſic worth, and even extorts it from thoſe 
who, when they ſee characters ſuperior to them- 
ſelves, turn aſide with- envy, but at the n 


time 
With jealous leer malign 


Eye them aſkance 

To heighten the felicity of this happy pair, 

they have a ſon who promiſes not to diſgrace his 
exemplary parents. 

Of manners Path, x of affections mild, 


wit' 1 


HARRY HANDY. © 
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with quick parts and an engaging perſon, Cleri- 


mont, in the bloom of youth, is diſpoſed to every 


thing: that is good; to nothing which is evil. 


What would his fond parents have more ? — 
They are ſatisfied. | 


SHSSSSSSSSSASSIISIISSISISISSS 
HARRY HANDY: 
A CHARACTER. 

F you want a neceſſary man to do odd mat- 


ters, Harry Handy will never diſappoint you. 
fs is the civilleft creature breathing, and ſeems 


to have no idea of happineſs but what reſults 


from the defire of communicating felicity to 
others. What an uncommon character! From 
St. James's to St. Giles's Harry will foot it in all 
weathers, if you are only ſenſible enough of his 
aſſiduities to give you pleaſure, to reward him 
with a ſmile. Harry is not mercenary; he only 
deſires to make you happy; and the dimples of 
ſatisfaction in his countenance, when he thinks 
he has ſucceeded, are not to be deſcribed. They 
really make ith look handſome z and that is 
ſaying a great deal; for he is, perhaps, one of the 
plaineſt men you ever ſaw. But beauty is not 


material in a man: Harry has charms ſuperior 
to the turn of a ſett of features, or the tincture of 
1 ſkin; charms which no woman of ſenſe would 
exchange | 
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exchange for the converſation ' or complexion of 


the ſmootheſt Adonis that ever liſped at the cor- 
ner of a lappet in a ſide- box, or in the drawing- 
room. Harry is found to acquit himſelf with 


equal propriety to both ſexes; and while he is 


the delight of every man, he is alſo the Gueling 
of every woman. 

Such is the force, and fo powerful are the at- 
trations of vivacity and good-humour! Howe- 


ver, Harry is not a mere rattle-headed good-hu- 


moured fellow. 'The goodneſs of his heart is at 


| leaſt equal to the accompliſhments of his mind, 


and I defy you toleave his company without be- 
ing very ready-to excuſe the peculiar oddity in 
his temper of making every body he meets with 
happy, as it gives occaſion to the diſplay of ſo 
many facetious talents, and ſocial virtues, 


PF 
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Often ramble from one end of this extenſive 

metropolis to the other, from St. James's, 
the region of gaiety, to the Royal Fxclianas. 
the ſeat of affluence, merely in queſt of amuſe- 
ment, and my laboars are often amply rewarded. 
I caſt an attentive eye, on theſe occaſions, upon 
the various characters which I meet or overtake, MN 


and notwithſtanding the many elegant encomi- 


ums which the men of taſte of all ages, have 


paſſed on a rural life, I have found more enter- 


F 3 tainment, 
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tainment, more diverſion, and infinitely more 
genuine humour, in paſſing through the ſtreets 


of London in oneday, thay is to be met with in 


the country during a whole ſeries of years. 

In ridiculing the foibles of his countrymen, no 
man ever excelled the amiable Addiſon. The 
leaſt abſurdity in dreſs, carriage, or behaviour, 
could not eſcape his curious eye, but was inſtant- 
ly rallied with moſt refined addreſs, and placed in 


2 contemptible as well as ſtriking light. His ſal- 


lies of merriment of this kind, however, were al- 
ways tempered with the higheſt gogd-nature. 
He ſeemed ever to remember, that 

Tho? Mirth, to root out Folly, may be tried, 

Good nature always ſhould o'er Mirth preſide; 
' Allur'd by this, the gath'ring frown u abends, 

The laugh grows gen'ral, and e'en wits are friends. 

Whitebead's Eſſay on Ridicule: 


The preſent riſing generation want very much 
to be corrected for certain abſurdities in their be- 
haviour. They do not ſeem to be ſenſible that 
perſonal ornaments will give them no title to re- 


| ſpe, if their minds are ſuffered to lie uncultivat- 


ed; and that they ſtudy in vain to decorate their 
outward form with laboured exactneſs, if the in- 
ward man is not adorned with ſomething valua- 


ble. Deportment is of more conſequence to ob- 


tain their end, admiration, than even dreſs itſelf ; 
and this muſt be native and original : it muſt ariſe 
from the improvement and acquired elegancies of 
the mind ; it is nothing if not original; it can 
anſwer no end when copied, though with ever fo 

much — 
The 
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The ſame motion that is graceful in one per- 
ſon, will, if borrowed with the utmoſt preciſion, 
appear awkward and ſtiff in another, It is a 
trite obſervation, but not therefore the leſs juſt, 
That two faces are never found to reſemble 
each other exactly. We may often perceive a 
ſimilitude of features and complexion, but not 
enough to make us pronounce the faces perfectly 
alike, A general reſemblance of this kind may 
be traced alſo in the gait and motions of differ- 
ent perſons: but there is always fomething 
which charaQerizes each in nature. We never 
ſee two whoſe manner of walking carries the 
appearance of being every way the farm, unlels 
when one is copied; and then it never fails to 
be ſufficiciently awkward, unnatural, and con- 
temptible. We ſhall always Shores even in 
this caſe, in the originals, a perceptible varia- 
tion, either in the ſlowneſs or quickneſs of pace, 
4 the different poſition of the feet, or the manage- 
| ment of the arms and body : every part of this 
may be graceful in the perſon who has it from 
M4 - Nature; but every article of it will be ridiculous 
in the copy. 

I am often greatly diverted im theſe my walks” 
of obſervation, with regard to the multitude 
which paſs and repaſs me, whoſe manners and 
deportment in their walk I can generally trace to 


VN 


1 1 BY their original. Sometimes I fix my eye upon a 
ww young fellow, who with a ſpirited motion of his 
leg, and a theatrical wafting of his hand, en- 

_  deayours to hit the carriage of Garrick upon 
| | 1 F 4 the 
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the ſlage, and convinces me he has eſtabliſned 


That as the, model of perfection: another by 


wriggling his body into fifty attitudes in as many 


ſeconds, by affecting a dangling eaſe in his gait, 


and nodding his unmeaning head in various de- 


grees and directions, imagines that he , mimics 


extremely well the e negligence of Wood- 
ward, An affectation of this kind is ſufficiently 


ridiculous and entertaining; and yet we cannot 


but pity, even while we laugh at the objects. 
While they give up the ſomething graceful 
which Nature bas beſtowed upon almoſt every 
human being, what can be ſo juſt a mark for 
ridicule as the ce affectation to which 
they owe its loſs? 


0 fruitful 08 everlaſting mirth, 
For fools, like apes, are mimics from their birth; 
By faſhion govern'd, Nature each neglects, 
: And barters graces for admir'd defects. | 
| N. bitehead's Ho on Ridicule, 
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MONO . many: 5 e le W 
in Tully's Treatiſe on Old Age, the fol- 

lowing one always made a great impreſſion on 
me: * Habet natura ut aliarum omnium rerum, 
8 ye: porn nn 8 autem peractio 
n . „ efatis' 
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e tat is eft tanguam fabule, cujus deſatigationem 


« fugere debemus, præſertim adj undia ſatietate.” - 
& Nature has aſſigned limits to life as well as 
to all other things, and the end of it like the 
concluding act of a play, is old age; the fatigue 


of which we ſhould ſtudiouſly endeavour to 
avoid, particularly when our appetites are tho- 


roughly ſatiated.” 

Among the numberleſs abſurd wiſhes which 
are daily vented in converſation, there cannot, I 
think, be one more- unbecoming an- elderly 


man, who has received the poliſh of a liberal 


education, than the wiſh for the return of youth; 
a wiſh which is generally uttered with a pecu- 
liar emphaſis, when an obje& is beheld which 
makes us recolle& a paſt action that we may be 
ſuppoſed incapable of repeating without ' merit- 
ing cenſure, or an action which we ought to 
pe- been aſhamed of when we committed it. 
Thoſe who wiſh only for the robuſtneſs and 
vigour of youth diſcover a mind very light, diſſo- 
lute, and fooliſh. It is as ridiculous in a man 
who is paſt the hey-day of his blood to wiſh 
for the vigour.of him who is in the prime of life, 
as it would be in a ſturdy young fellow to with 
for the ſtrength of a tyger or a rhinoceros. 
There is not, in my opinion, a more deſpica- 
ble, contemptible animal in the world, than an 
old man who regrets the loſs of libidinond grati- 
fications, becauſe he ſhews a prepoſterous i in- 
clination to re- enjoy pleaſures which cannot be 


recalled. 


F 5 „When 
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When tides of youthful blood run —_ * 
Life itſelf may, without any impropriety, be 
ſtyled a fever; and the enjoyments of it are 
only the airy viſions of a man rendered delirious 
by that inflammatory diſorder; and it is as irra- 
tional to mourn for the return of the ſultry ſea- 
ſon of life, as for a man juſt awaked from a 
dream to be grieved at the loſs of the enchanted 
caſtles, magnificent edifices, blooming fields, 
and Arcadian groves, which Fancy preſented to ; 
his view while he remained in it, Thoſe who 
liſten to the ſtill, ſmall, voice of Reaſon, and 
and ſuffer not the Paſſions to deprive them of 
their ſenſes, will, I believe, readily confeſs that 

our capacities for all laudable enjoyments are 
not diminiſhed by years, and that the ſober 
' autumnal part of life is the moſt deſirable, while 
1 is n 


| PD 


0 N 
FEMALE AT TRA U 


LAVELL A has a multitude of charms. 

She is ſenſible, affable, modeſt, and good- 
humoured. She 1s tall, FR PHT being awk- 
ward, and as ſtraight as an arrow. She has a 
clear complexion, lively eyes, a pretty mouth, 
and: white even teeth; and will anſwer the deſ- 
cription which any . can give of. 
the 
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the miſtreſs of his affections, after having ran- 
ſacked heaven and earth for ſimiles, and jumbled 
together ſun, moon, . ſtars, lilies,” roſes, carna- 
tions, &c- and yet I cannot admire her. She 
wants, in my opinion, that nameleſs ſometbing 
which is far more attractive than beauty, and 
ſo extremely alluring, that few men are able 
to reſiſt the Fair-onͥe who is poſſeſſed of it. 
It is, in ſnort, a peculiar manner of ſaying the 
moſt inſignificant things, and doing the moſt 
trifling actions, which captivates us inſtantly, 
and takes our hearts by ſurprize. Few even ce- 
lebrated toaſts have this ce/?us in their poſſeſſion. 
I never met but one who had if, and am apt to 


believe that ſhe would not have been ſo thorough- 


ly amiable, had ſhe not been attacked by the 
ſmall-pox at an age hen admirers were begin- 
ning to buzz about her; for while the beauties of 
her face were obſcured by that ſpirit-damping . 
diſorder, ſhe ruminated ſerisuſſy on the inſuffici- 
ency of perſonal. accomphſhments, ceafed to be 
proud, affected and coquettiſh, and became one 
of the moſt agreeable girls in the world. Not 
did her pride, affectation, and coquetry return 
with her beauty. Soon after her recovery ſne 


was, luckily, addreſſed by a man of ſenſe and 


vivacity, with whom ſhe was highly pleaſed, and 


agreed to be his wife, before ſhe knew that ſhe 
ſhould once more be admired by every eye which 


beheld her. When ſhe was married, the ſincere 


_ eſteem which ſhe had for her amiable huſband, 
and an inereaſing family, prevented her from re- 


aſſuming - 
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aſſuming her former airs. In this manner was 


one fine woman ſaved from deſtruction; and if 
all the handſome lovely creatures would take 
warning, and adore themſelves leſs, "Rep would 
be more idolized by our ſex. 
Though I am a ſtrenuous advocate, Nene 
for a modeſt, decent, and an unaffected deport- 
ment in the Fair Sex, I would not have à fine 
woman . altogether ;nſerifible; of her perſonal 
charms, for ſhe would then be as inſipid as Fla- 
vella. 1 would only have her conſcious enough 
of them to behave with freedom, and to converſe 
with fluency and ſpirit. When a woman ſtalks 
majeſtically into a room, with the haughty airs 
of a firſt-rate beauty, and expects every man 
who ſees. her to die for her, my indignation riſes, 
and I getaway as faſt as I can, in order to enjoy 
. the converſation of a good-humoured, eaſy crea- 
ture, who is neither beautiful nor conceited e- 
nough to be troubleſome, and who is as lng 
to give pleaſure as deſirous to receive it. | 
I once heard a very agreeable. married woman 
{who was always miſtreſs of the above-mentioned 
charm, though ſhe never had the leaſt pretenſions 
10 beauty, by the help of which ſhe made the 
men prefer her to all her handſome acquaintance) 
thus archly addreſs a circle of pretty girls who 
panted for admiration; and longed to /increafe 
the number of their danglers: It is of no con- 
„ ſequence whether a woman has beauty, if ſhe 
% can behave in ſuch a manner as to gain admi- 
| & rers. 
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„ rers.. For my part, I had rather be homely 
&« and followed, than handſome and diſregarded.” 
The girls, who were conſcious that they laid too 
great a ſtreſs on their out-ſides, and that they 
wanted the irreſiſtible power of pleaſing, bit 
their lips, and flirted their fats, but were inca- 
pable of — a Ps 
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ADVICE to an ENGLISH PAINTER. 


OUR genius, and humour, and talents, 
and taſte, 
Each picture you paint plainly NE 
But your time you miſlead, and your colours 
you waſte, 


For an Engliſhman 2 Nobody, knows.” 


Go abroad—Take your pallet and pencils to 
Rome 
And when you return from. your tour, 
If a few foreign graces and airs you aſſume, 
You will charm a compleat connetfſeur, 


To your landſcapes his glaſs he with rapture will 
hold, 


And not one imperfection deſcry, 
« What keeping repoſe nothing barſh—no- 
thing 0d 

75 — G—d! what a beautiful ſy ! 


40 How 
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« How finely diſpos'd is the Tight and the ſbade, 
How judiciouſiy plac'd is that Cow 
True guſte is ev'ry where ſweetly * 
* In a maſterly manner, I vo.. e 


« From. the canvas each 6gure ſtands out with. 


an air, 
* All your attitudes graceful appear, 
And as for your water,” my dear fir, I ſwear, 
«No painter mates water ſo clear.” 


G0 bed then In Italy losy virtd— 
No reward here your labours will crown: 
Ev'ry dauber from Rome i is e N to 
view, 


But an Engliſhman 8 abvays bp down. | 


EEELEZLEEELEL * 
THE HA PPY MAN. 
ONTENT with a bittle, 1 with for 


no more, 
F mean with an Abs deſire; 

But if Fortune ſhould offer to add to my ſtore, 
I would not paſs ſcornfully * ors 


With chearfulneſs what I poſſeſs. 1 receive, 
And my heart glows. with thanks to kind 
Heav'n; 
Nor do I, with envy corroded, e'er grieve, . 
Becauſe more 10 my neighbours is giv'n. 


F N 
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Contented I riſe, and contented to reſt, 
When my eyes want repoſe, I retreat ; 


 PEv'ry morning I wake, with tranquility bleſt, 


And each evening my ſlumbers are ſweet. 


For high-ſeaſon'd ragoũts, and rich ſauces, I 


neꝰ er 
Like a worn- out old Epicure pine, 


Plain diſhes alone, plainly dreſt, I can bear 
For my food, and plain Port is my wine. 


The court of gay Comus I carefully ſhun, 
No 2ufte have I for their glee, 
For the ſcenes which afford a Choice Spirit bigh 
fun, 
Are, I own, far too lively for me. 


The Bucks, and the Bloods, who turn day 


into night, 
Enjoy nothing but diſcord and ftrife ; 


In a Round-houſe adventure they dearly delights, 


For that is 4 drel!, Jack; that's life.“ 


Of Time's tardy progreſs I never complain, 
Nor wiſh he would fly with more ſpeed ; 


With my thoughts I can ever myſelf entertain, 


And no Cards for. amuſement e' er need. 


By turns to my book and my pen I devote 
The moments no buſineſs employs; 
And from what I have read, and from what 
I have wrote, | 
Receive peaceful and permanent. joys. 
LR 
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SEESPEAISEPTR ES $967 


THE MARRIED M A N. 


Am married — and 1 n wonder 
hear this, 


e rdvrers, and rakes of the age, 
Who laugh at the mention of conjugal bliſs, 
And whom only looſe pleaſures engage. 


You may laugh, but believe me, are all in the 
wrong, 
When you, merrily, marriage deride ; 
For to marriage alone laſting pleaſures belong, 
And in them we can _ confide. 


| The j Joys hich be lawlek connections — 
Are fugitive never ſincere; 
Oft ſtolen with haſte, and oft ſnatch'd with fur- 


"LEES ©: 
MONO by doubt and by ben. 


| But thoſe WERE" in legal attachments we : figd, 
When the heart is with innocence pure, 


© Are from ev'ry embitt'ring reffection refin'd, 


And, while We can taſte Joy, wil endure. 


name, 
True love! is with ſentiment join'd; 


'The * ie ye ach of, doferom not that 


But. 
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But your's is a paſſion, a feveriſh flame, 
Rais'd without the conſent of the mind, | 


When, dreading confinerient, ye miſtreſſes 
hire, 
With this; and with that, quickly cloy'd, 
Ye are led, and miſled, by a flatt'ring falſe fire, 
And are oft by that fire deſtroy'd. 


If ye aſk from what ſource my felicity flows? 
My anſwer is ſhori — From a Wife, 
Who for chearfulneſs, ſenſe, and good- nature, 
I choſe, 


Which are b that charm us for life. 


To make Home ſtill the ſeat of perpetual delight, 
Ev'ry moment each ſtudies to ſeize, _ 
And we find ourſelves happy from morning to 
night, 
By the mutual endeavour to pleaſe, 


MORAL STANZAS in 


RETIREMEN T. 


AR from the buſy world ſequeſter'd, 
O'er my paſſions here I reign, 

By no intruding viſits peſter'd, 

Viſits formal, empty, vain, 


— — 
7 5— — 


— 
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Health, and peace of mind, poſſeſſing, 
I n&er mix in ſcenes of ſtrife, 
Next to health, the greateſt bleſſing 
Is to me a private life. 


Here I never want employment, 
For the ſpeculative mind, 
Ever in itſelf, enjoyment, 


Can, by recollection, find. 


Yet I wear no gloomy features, 

Nor to ſolitude incline, 

For I love my fellow creatures, 
And their happineſs is mine. 


Oft with friends by taſte united, 

"Time ſteals unperceiv'd away, 
With their converſe J, delighted, 

Cloſe the ſentimental day. 


Thoſe who think the day is waſted, 
Which is not in public ſpent, 
Peeviſh oft, and oft diſtaſted, 
End that day with diſcontent. 


By the world's falſe light deluded, 
We our intellects confuſe, _ 

But from its dazzling glare excluded, 
Clear are all our mental views. 


From the buſy world retiring, 
Nature's wonders I explore, 
And in them, by cloſe admiring, 
Beauties trace unmark'd before. 


Na- 
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Nature's charms in ev'ry ſeaſon 
Strike the philoſophic eye, 

And afford a feaſt to reaſon, 
Conſtant—for they never die. 


BZSHSSSSISSSSEÞS 
THE MODERATE MAN. 


APPY the man who is content, 
Tho? he can make but four per cent. 
His fortune in the funds to fix, 
And truſt no private hands for ſix ; 
Contented prudently to ſpend 
The little yearly dividend 
Ariſing from his Bank-ſtock ſhare, 
Safely conſolidated there. 
He ſees, unmov'd, around him, play 
The reſtleſs jobbers of the day, 
Who turn their money in and out, 
Till they've no more to turn about, 
If here and there a few ſucceed, 
A thouſand thoughtleſs fools they lead 
To liſten to an Alley: lie, 
And blindly //, or blindly buy. 
Whene'er the chance of ſudden riches 
Man, like a charmed cup, bewitches ; 
His head is crowded cloſe with care, 
A Bull he knows not from a Bear ; 
Ideal treaſures round him rife, 
And dazzle his deluded eyes, 
| Till 
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Till waking from his golden dreams, 
As wild as old Henrique” s ſchemes, © 
He finds he's jilted in a trice ; 


By Fortune, in the ſhape of Rice. 


Jan, 1763. 


SONG: To CHLOE. 


O, no, my dear Chloe, in vain 
With your charms to allure me you n 
Vour eyes too ſincerely explain 


What paſſions your boſom inflame. 


Your thoughts you may try to conceal 
With all the aſſiſtance of art, 
But your looks make me forcibly feel, 


That your tongue is a mile from your heart. 


Your charms may thoſe lovers allure 
Who on beauties without only di ell, 
But me of my paſſion they cure, 
Who the gem regard more than the ſhell. 


Had you Juno's majeſtical air, 

Had you Pallas's wiſdom and wit, 
Was your face like the Queen of Love's fair, 
When the princely young Trojan was ſmit ; 


With ſuch capital beauties combin'd, 
'You could ne'er make a conqueſt of me, 


For 
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For in them I no pleaſure can find, 


When the lips and the heart diſagree. 


o ( ( 


— 


EMPOR E VERSES, 


Occaioned by reading the following paſſage in 
HoRACE. 


i vis me flere, dolendum eſt 


' Primam ipſe tibi, &c. &c. 
And epigrammatically addreſſed to a tame Accor. 


F you would make me laugh or weep; 
| You muſt not, as if half aſleep, 

To the ears drowſily convey 
Your ſpeeches in a languid way, 

But pleaſure here, and there diſtreſs, 

By features forcibly expreſs. 

Mere words will never do alone, 

Tho? uttered with the ſweeteſt tone; 
You muſt ſpeak ſtrongly from the eyes, 
In them great elocution lies, - 
Or elſe you'll ever vainly try 
To make us laugh or make us cry. 


THE 


— —_ 


J 
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| EXZLELZELEEDD ELELLEXTER 
Tux MAN or RHYMES and Tus POET 


DISTINGUISHED and DxsCRIBED. 


22 man of rhymes who tamely ſings 
Of flow'ry bee and · bubbling ſprings, 
Is only fit for mivial themes, 

And ne'er enjoys Homeric dreams: 

His eaſy verſes, wrote with eaſe, 

None but inſipid readers pleaſe ; 

His-!;kely pictures, all alike, 

Raiſe no diſguſt, but never ſtrike; 

He learns by Art to make each line 


Correct, but in a bold deſign 


Genius will never let him ſhine, 


The Man of Rhimes, to ſhew his taſte, 

With Juno proud, and Dian' chaſte, 

And laughing Venus, Queen of Love, 

And all the Deities above, 

His verſes decorates, and tries 

To raiſe poetical ſupplies, 
The Muſes Nine, the Graces Three, 
Together kait in amity, 

By turns are ſprinkled here and there, 

To give his piece a claſſic air: 

But while from books their names he ſteals, 

His boſom no emotion feels ; 


He 


| 
0 
| 
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He writes with no more: force or fire 
Than if he was a frigid friar. 


143 


Tou JINGLE: is a Man of Rhymes, 
And lays great ſtreſs upon his chimes, 
Which while they're muſical and clear, 
Sooth, but not ſatisfy. the ear. 

He mixes Dryads, Satyrs, Fawns, 

With pipes, and crook, and woods, and lawns, 
He huddles: hills and dales together, 

And rings his changes on: the weather, 

With ſuch a folemn, ſimple ſameneſs, 

And ſuch a tinkling tireſome tameneſo, 

That while his lines with languor creep, 

You hardly can refrain from ſleep. 


When Phoebus riſes in the Eaſt, 
* He chears at once both man and beaſt 
“And when he ſinketh in the Weſt, 
£* Both man and beaſt retire to reſt,” 


Whene'er he talks of Pindus' ſhades, 
You ſurely meet th' Aonian maids, 
Who with the Deſtinies and Fates, 
Are powerful helps to ſhallow pates; 
They give a little feeble luſtre, 

When they're aſſembled in a cluſter, 
By them a verſe, tho? void of vigour, 
Oft makes a tolerable figure. 


In paſt'ral, or in warlike ſtrains, 


An uniform compoſure reigns; on 
| , 18 


— 
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His reed no tender paſſions wakes, 
His trumpet neꝰ er our boſoms ſhakes: 
'Tho? all the Heathen Gods combine 
To ſwell with ſound an empty line ; 
The darts of Cupid do no harm, 1 
And Mars, tho' grim, gives no alarm; 

Bellona's yells no tranſports move, 
And Venus faintly calls to love. 


Bleſt with a warm imagination, 

And all the powers of creation, 
The Poet, like an eagle, ſoars 
To high Parnaſſus, and explores 

At once, with comprehenſive len, 

Beauties conceal'd from common men: 

A thouſand images ariſe, 

Unnotic'd by plebeian eyes, 

Which Poets only can expreſs, 

And cloath in a becoming dreſs. 


The nervous Poet, never tame, 
Oft breaks into a glorious flame, 
Which ſtrikes like the celeſtial light, 
' Darting athwart the dazzled ſighht, 
When clouds prognoſticate a ſtorm, 
And with their gloom the ſky deform: 
Thus Shakeſpear's fire poetic beams 
In quick and momentary gleamss, 
And thus he oft with ſudden blaze 
The brightneſs of his parts diſplavs. 


The Poet, without Learning's books, 
Thro' Nature, like a Newton, looks, 
'And 


l 
ks 
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And all below, and all on high, 


Surveys with a commanding eye; 
And all the wonders which he mo" 
He paints (belov'd by ev*ry Muſe), ” 
In numbers ſweet, and figures — 


With all the witchery of a ſong. 


Mus us, with the favour'd 8 


Was ſprinkled with Caſtalian der- 


By Phœbus, and the virgin choir, 

Who foot it to his ſweet-ton'd lyre; 
From them he learnt the happy art 

To ſhake, to thrill the human heart; 

To rouze each paſſion of the mind, 
And in ſtrong chains th'affections biod; 
To make them all obedient prove, 


As touch'd by grief, or rage, or love. 


Whenever with the God he glow'd, 
His numerous verſe with vigour flow'd ; * 
In a fine frenzy, ro!Pd his eye, 
By turns ſurveying earth and ſky, f 


Whene'er he built the /o/ty ſong, 10 


He ſoar'd above the vulgar throng: 

Now ruſhing with impetuous force, 

Like torrents in their rapid courſe; 
Now gliding, like a gentle ſtream; 

As Fancy form'd the various theme. 
Whether he ſung of Beauti's charms; 
Or mad Bellona's fierce alarms - 
Expreſſion waited the command” .... -' 
Of his bold, manly, maſter-hand 1 48 


Vol. J. G N And 


| oo 
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And every object which he drew, 

With ſpirit ſtarted forth to view. 

When, to correct a vicious age, 

He widely ſpread the moral page, 

Socratie truths he ſweetly ſung, 

With all the nervous ſtrength of YouNnG, 
And ev' ry trifle of our race 
Touebꝰd-with an Addiſonian grace 1 
Good-· nature tipp'd each dart he threw, 
And not one „ e N arrow flew. | 


WOMAN: An EPIGRAM. 


4 I H E ſweeteſt | joys we taſte below, 

To Woman's pow'rful charms we owe; 
Sbe fills the breaſt with gay deſires, 

And kindles in it tender fires : a ens 
Woman a bleſſing, by v wiſe Heav'n, 

Who knew his wants, to Man was giv'n, 

To ſoothe his ferns riſing here, tack 

And make exiſtence doubly dear. 


2 he hate AMT we feel below 
To Woman's baleful charms we owe; 
She fills the breaſt with fierce deſires, 
He fills it with infernal fire: | | 
Woman a curſe, by angry Heav'n, | 
For puniſſkttient, to Man was giv n': 
By her we ſuffer ſorrow. here, - 
And pay for our exiſtence dear. . 


— 


* 
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Woman an Angel or a Fiend appears 
As the to Virtue ot to Vice adheres; 
And as thro? life corrupt or chaſte ſhe moves, 
To Man a Blefling or a Bane ſhe proves. 


WOOOOOCOCOCCOCOOVOC 
ADVICEtaYOUNG ACTOR. 
FIS®; CHantys, as I find 
You're to acting inclin'd, 
And bewitch'd with the charms of the Stage ; 3 
Take th' advice of a friend, 


And with patience attend, | 
E're you play in this cat calling 5 


Avoid all ſtage-traps, 
To get gallery claps, 
And deſpiſe the mere noiſe of the hand ; 
For Plebeians aloft 
Are inclin'd very oft 
To applaud what they don't underſtand. 


Let your characters ſtrike, 
Don't perform all alike, 
But your manner to vary endeavour ; ; 
For thoſe actors who ſtalk 
In the ſame formal walk, 
To th' applauſe of true judges riſe never. 


Exert your whole ſkill 
Your audience to fill 


G 2 With 
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With attention to all that you ſay; 


8 7 


Nor too much preſume 
On a Truncheon or Plume, 
For to thoſe only fools homage pay. 


By rack look, and each tone, 
Let expreſſion be ſhown, 


Or your eyes or your tongue move in vain; 


In ſorrow and joy , ; 
Ev'ry muſcle employ, | 


'To be really the Man whom you feign. 


Neither grumble nor ſqueak, Lsg. 


But with emphaſis ſpeak, 


And your voice to all changes . 
And beware of a ſameneſs, 
It will caufe a dull . 


And for that you will never be clapt. 


* 


Never look in amaze, OE weld 
Nor around the houſe gaze, 
When the ſpeech you have audied i i dees, 
For we always ſuſpect 
That the eye of negle& | 
Is of Genius no . * 


* 2 3 — * * — _— 4 * 
I fy ECB” K — — 4. : 


If the buſkin you wear, | ls IV 

Above all things take care doc 5 
Not to ſtrut with a; air of ſtiff legs, 

Nor to wriggle⸗ about, BO 


With your feet'in and out, 


— 
wy 


Juſt as if yau had—ſomewhere—ſome pegs. 
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If you put on the king, 
Your arms do not ſwing 


ett 49 5 
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4 


With a clumſy and porter- like grace; "AE : 


Copy GARRICK, and try, 
With a turn of your eye, 
To throw meaning all over your face. 


In a choleric part, wy 
Take care how you ſtart, 


Nor like puppets. your paſſions expreſs; 3. 


To Nature adhere 
In the ſcenes you appear 
In ſoft courtſhip, in rage, or diſtreſs. 


In a ſcene of 4 J in 
Do not horridly ſtare, 

Nor in chains look as meek as a lamb; 
If you paſſions tranſpoſe, 
And make theſe claſh with thoſe, 


The fierce ey with, Preach will * 


With a plume and great wig, 
Lou, in yain, will look big, 


If Sheds nothing alive in your features; 


For the actors who owe 
All their merit to ſhow, 


Are, indeed, moſt gonna vx creatures. 


In a ſcene full of love, 
When you bill like a dove, 


1 Burleſque a 
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Burleſque not the paſſion with pining ; 
Expreſs what you feel, 
And your raptures reveal . 
In a maſculine way, withour whining, 


When you envy expreſs, 
Do not lay a great ſtreſs 


On a face by convulſions made frightfulz ? 
One look will ſuffice, | 


From the ſpirited eyes, 
To paint paffions alluring or ſpiteful, | 


In no parts which require 


Strength, feeling, and fire, 1131109 310! u! 

Till you've ſtudied them deeply, appear, 7 
'Turn not genius, by . 19 299208 114. . 
From its natural courſe, wind on 00 f 

Nor attempt to a4 out of your e. | 
For hard is'the taſk, 616153 $5297 Aft 7.5 To 
To keep on the maſk, 4+) ee ne 


Throꝰ ſcenes drawn with . and ſpirit; 
And if you once trir, 
The Critics will ſtrip niet ni Sor. 
From your brows wy Ons of Mert. 


The dagger and bow, n en en 

And n "I bookai 1 
Are theatrical helps to diſtreſs 3 

But the actor's chief art 

Is to ſeize the whole heart, 
And there Pity and terror impreſs. 


E275 
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If you put on the ſock, © KY 5 
Beware of that rock 5 
On which moſt comic actors have ſplit "oe 
I mean the ſtrong bent 
To be never content | 
Without ſtrokes of their own fps wit. 


By this folly to add, | 
And to make what's good, bad, } 
And their Author (as They think). aue 
They weaken his flame, % 5 
Make his humour quite tame, 
And * none e why true en reliſh... 
If theſe few rules are e miſ'd, 
You will ſurely be hifs'd, | 
Take kindly then what I have hinted 3; 
Or elſe for the Play, 
In the bills of the day, | 
You'll ne'er be in'cAPITALS: printed. 


THE: coNNOISSEUR TAKENAN. 


NCE on a time, a Connell 
(A "APE REA you may be ſure). 
A picture at an auction ſpied, 
| Which he with deep attention ey'd. 
[A Wag had put it in his way, 
To make him his vertu diſplay) 


8 4. And 


| 
1 
1 
N 
1 


4C Ay, ay, — He never had his fellow. 


Charm'd with his bargain, home he hies, . | 
| 
; 
| 
ä 


That, ſpite of keeping, taſte, and bue, 
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And as it was as dark as pitch, 
He thought it venerably rich, 


To me it look'd moſt deviliſh grim, - 

But 'twas angelical to him. 

With rapture he each part explor'd, 

And its black beauties quite ador'd. 

* By G=—d, a Rembrandt! — — bow 


cc e 5 


What keeping there !— What taſte is here ! 


„The lights how u the ſhades how 


w 
cc clear 


How nice the touch {=the hue how I ! 
And then th' fee immenſe } divine !* 


And run thro' all the terms of art, 
Which, parrot- like, he'd got by heart 
He bid away, and in a trice 


Secur'd it at a monſtrous price. 


When he had peep'd at evry part, 


But, oh! how vaſt was his ſurprize, 


To find, upon a cloſer view, 


His friend Tom Brusn the picture 
drew. . 3 | | 


\ 
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THR GIRDLE OF VENUS: 
A FABLE ran Tus, GREEK... 
FOR GROWN LADIES. 


\ V 1 HEN Jupiter's high-mettled Dame- 
(As we read in Dan HoMER | the. 

| ſtory.) 

Had a mind his cold breaſt to inflame, 

And to ſhine, with additional glory; Vs 


She order%d her peacocks: and car, 

And then flew to the Queen of the Doves, : 
Who liv'd from her palace not far, f 

In the midſt of Fre Graces and Loves, 


* Dear Venus (chat god ber {mooth end 
Pray lend me your ceſtus to-day, \ 
To repair a ſmall conjugal breach, 
* And be quick; for I ſoon muſt away.. 


« muſt haſt t6- unite a good pair, ; | 
*© Who'took care of me when I was young, 

And each other now hardly can bear; 

Having both been by jealouſy ſtung. N 


G 5 Herr 
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Her ſecret deſign ſhe conceal'd 


(So ſhould women act when they” re mar- 
ried), 


For ſhe knew if-it once was reveal'd, 
It would ſoon round Olympus be carried. 


The blythe goddeſs, not gueſſintg her drift, 
On her waſte tied the ce/?us of Pleaſure, 
And the Cloud-ruter's ſiſter, then ſwift 


As his eagle, | whirl'd off with her treaſure. 


La this gildle was curiouſly ſtitch'd TT) 

Ihe attractions which toying ky 
And moreover was finely enrich'd 

With all arts to re-kindle deſire. 


a 
In this girle Good- humour and Eaſe, 


Sweet Words and Fond Looks were expreſs'd; 
A Perpewal Endeavour to Pleaſe, 
And a Face with Gay Smiles ever dress . 


Poſſeſs'd of ſo fi a 12 
che was eager its virtues to try, 
And then leaving the Love- darting queen, 


Shot a thouſand bright beams from each eye. 
To the Thundꝰ rer ſhe then. as by chance, 
Half her beauties with cunning, diſplay'd, + 


From her eyes ſhot a languiſhing _ 
And then glided away like a hade. 


But 
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But ſhe dazzled the eyes of grim Jove, g 
Who embrac'd her with con Jugal arms, 
And within a delicious alcove, | 
Enjoy'd with new ſpirit her charms. * * 


Ye wives, lend an air to this ſample 

Of the Grecian bard's ſhrewdneſs and art, 
And by politic Juno's example, 

Learn to conquer an huſband's cold heart. 


When the paſſion of Love's in its wane, 
And ye ceaſe to be objects of j joy, 
Ve muſt try the cold heart to regain, 
By thoſe Beauties which never vil cloy... 


HOMME HOOK 


ADVI c E to a. Y. O UNG.L AD v. 


YEAUTY, tis true, hath powerful charms,” 
Each youthful breaſt with love! it warme, 
And ev'ry heart inflames; 
It wins each Lover to the fair, 
They come with vows and ſuppliant prayer, oy 
And bend. beneath:jts chains. 


Yet know, that flower will ſoon decay, 
It only bloſſoms for a day, 6 
A vain and empty thing! 

Its bloom is quickly paſt its prime, 
1 ſoon will wither and decline; 
Nor knows returning ſpring. 
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Learn hence, my Fair-one, not to prize 

Too much thoſe radiant ſparkling * 
Nor yet that voice divine; 

Thoſe vermeil lips, that neck ſo fair, 


Thoſe roſy cheeks, that lovely hair, 


Muſt yield to ruthleſs time, - 


Thy gentle breaſt let virtue fire, 


And all thy heavenly ſoul inſpire 


With love of gen'rous deeds; 
To reach the height of noble fame, 
Attend bright Wiſdom, lovely dame, 

And follow where the leads. 


SO malt Bo Rill have pow?'r to charm, 


2 When Time thy beauties ſhall diſarm, 


And leave thee unadorn'd : 
Ev nin the winter of thy days, 


Bach tongue ſhall celebrate thy praiſe, 


Ws enten warm'd. 


21 9 777 


eas 


On. A VERY, SENSIBLE BUT 


ORDINARY LADY. 


AY, why ſhould ths Podt's ſoft me . 
To beauty be ſolely ronfin * 
Or why not a tribute of praiſe 
Be paid to the charms of the mid 1 
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Why need we obſerve (what all know), 
That beauty will. quickly decay; 
Like flow*rs, which as ſoon as they blow, 


Droop, wither, and then fade away. 


'Tho? not bleſt with that raviſhing form 
Which blooming Lucinda can boaſt ; 
Shall we treat Mir A's friendſhip with ſcorn :- 

Shall we hate her becauſe ſhe's no;toaſt ? 


No, - ſurely ; for all muſt revere 
The charms of her temper and mils 
Her judgment ſo ſolid, ſo clear, 
Her taſte ſo-correR and refin'd.. | 


Ye ſwains, then be prudent, be wiſe, 
Nor let heauiy be always your choice ; $; 
A happineſs pure if you prize, 
Let merit alone have your voice, 


See 


ELOGY ON A LADY. 


Count not the aid of the Nine, 

Nor Apollo's aſſiſtance invoke; 
Ougght the Poet, whoſe aim in each line 
Should be truth, e?er to flatter or joke? 


To HorTEnsa's perfections we owe 
Every tribute that Merit demands; 
And the Muſe would with pleaſure beſtow 
Ev'ry ' praiſe which her beauty commands; 


But 


- 
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But ſhe fings not the roſes that paint 


Or the dumples which play on her cheek; 
Since all muſt acknowledge how faint 
Such encomiams her virtues would ſpeak. 


Convinc'd that ſuch ſtrains would never pleaſe. 


My Fair-one, whoſe delicate mind 


Diſtinguiſh'd for ſoftneſs and eaſe) 


+ Aſes a tribute more pure and refin'd; 


' Know, Swains, tis her ſenſe I revere, 
Which all muſt confeſs and admire; 
That charm will with luſtre appear, 
When beauty and NT nA The ; 


Ss SE 
A SEARCH FOR HAPPINESS... 


A, nymph divine, by mortals trac'd 
With painful. led care, 


In what yet untrod deſert plac'd, 


Is rais'd thy palace fair? 


Rightly thou doſt thy ſelf. conceal, 


Nor thy all-chearing face reveal 


_To whom thee ſeeking, Vice? D moth have 
E 


But 9 alas! makeſt thou vain- 


Their ſearch, who thee explore with pain, 
In Virtue's Ty road? 


Deceiv'd 
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Deceiv'd by choice, men following _ - 
Led by that erring guide, 
Think every way the right muſt be 
But that they fondly try'd: 
The hero fancies by renown, . - 
'The purpled monarch by his crown, 
'Thy preſence. to perſuade ;. 
And when they find thou art not there, 
But in thy ſtead ſtern rugged Care, 
Conchude thee in the hade. 


Sure in the ſilent, peaceful cot, 
Thou doſt, as Poets ſay, 
Smile on the peaſants humble lot, 
And gild each chearful Vr ee e 
Ah! no, he ſays; he knows not thee, 
For meagre Want and Poyerty , ;. 


Fright thee froman abode thou. elſe might'&- 
bleſs ; 


But he among the rich has ſeen 


A nymph, who by her air and mien, 
He thinks i is Happines, | 3 


This ſyren, who affumes thy. name, | 
Were rightly Pleaſure call'd; 
And in thy dreſs, deceitful dame, 
Has oft th* unwiſe enthrall'd :, 
Awhile ſhe ſmiles at their miſtake, - WES 
Nor from their ankden ow molt wake: h 
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The wretches, whom FE: hers ſhe, 
RT 
Till weary of continuing kind; - 
From her capricious hate they "find 
| Ten thouſand different woes. 


As various 8 Ss. 
Men variouſly purſue z | 


At.ill ſucceſs, tho? all repine, * 
None quit their fay'rite view ;. 
But, moſt of all, the thoughtleſs train, 
Who muſt thee ever ſeek i in vain, 
Their diſappointment ſure is juſt, 
Who think thou, heav'nly maid, woult dwell; 
In ſordid Avarice? wretched cell, 

With heaps of gilded duſt. 


On what, alas I can be feſolb'd. be a 
W fix the reſtleſs mind? _ i $4 

In a perpetual ſearch involy'd- 8 

Of what it n&er can find. 

Art thou an ignis fatuus in. our way; 

'To lead our wand'r ring ſteps aſtray, 

And plunge us into ills we need not know ?. 
Thoſe ſtrong defires for thee, which all attend, 
Were they implanted for no end, | 

But to MIA! our woe | i ha — 

Vain man! he dwells not Bere wht earn: 

Thinkeſt thou thy mean abode e 
Warthy of her celeſtial birth ? 

Yet follow Virtue s road; | 
Before 
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Before thee ſee the gate of death, 
'Thro? which ſhall paſs whate'er has breath; 
Lo, where, beyond it, ſhe for ever reigns: : 
She waits thee there with open arms, 
Her ſmile the rugged paſſage charms, 
And pays thy utmoſt pains, 
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